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's a stupid nuisance. The real aim and desire for 
all of us is a contented and prosperous Ireland, 
living and growing as a good neighbour to 
Northern Ireland and ourselves within the rights 
and freedom of the Empire. 


insanity, known as megolomania. He may be 
curiously cured and one of the others may take his 
place. So may it be. For the certain alternative 
is the economic ruin of the Free State before or 
after its more ignorant, bigoted and misguided 
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citizens have brought about chaos, civil war, and 
all the mean bloodshed which makes an Irish time 


ot ‘‘ throuble.’’ 
** 


* 

The Lytton report on Manchuria or, by its new 
name, Manchukuo has been distributed to mem- 
bers of the Council of the League 
= Lytton of Nations, if not technically pub- 
eport —jished. By all the evidence to 
hand, this document of a hundred and fifty pages 
ot text and nearly double that of annexes is sadly 
wanting in the elements of statesmanship, and it 
is a lamentable thought that so lukewarm and 
misty an embryo should forever bear the name of 
a former British Viceroy of India. The bones of 
the great dead who made the name of England 
respected and feared throughout the world must 

rattle in their tombs with shamed indignation. 


The Lytton Commission, in the first place, was 
appointed to enquire not only into the Manchurian 


problem but also into the entire affairs of China. — 


It is notorious that the conditions emerging from 
the latter have been the main cause of the existence 
of the former. Were there any real Chinese 
State, and had that State exercised genuine control, 
however mild and effete, over the land whence the 
Manchus invaded China and to separate them- 
selves from which the Chinese built their Great 
Wall, no necessity would have existed for the 
Japanese penetration into Manchuria, nor would 
it have been barely possible. But in fact Man- 
churia has never had any real community with 
China save that derived from its vast geographical 
contiguity. This being so, even apart from the 
definite instructions given, it would surely have 
been but to follow the dictates of common sense 
for the Lytton Commission to take these facts into 
account. Yet this it did not do in any serious 


degree. 
** 


A terrible mistake was made by the League of 
Nations when it admitted as a member that ex- 
The tent on the map known as China 
Amorphous —=2 State without frontiers, with- 
Mass out fixed government, without any- 
thing that makes a State in our Western sense, 
the prey of warring bandit generals, inchoate ideals 
and smug politicians who have gained a veneer of 
modern civilisation in American colleges. That 
mistake has been repeated by the Lytton Commis- 
sion. What avails it to say and to repeat that 
‘“‘ the situation of Manchuria is without a parallel 
in the world,’’ or to point out, as the report does 
with perfect truth, that Chinese tradition and 
characteristics are wholly opposed to what the West 
considers as qualifications to be called a nation, 
if the Commissioners were too dull or too timid tc 
draw the only logical conclusion: that China to- 
day has no place at the board of a Council of the 


Nations, and that Manchuria must be saved frum 


chaos by means other than those natural to, say, 
the International Court of Justice at the Hagu.) 


How totally laughable it would be if the conga, 
quences might not in the future be so tragic to 
our own interests, to reproach the Japanese with 
not having observed democratic forms, and there. 
fore to deny to Japan the right to consolidate her 
position in the Hinterland of Korea and to pre. 
vent attacks—as she is even bound by treaty objj. 
gations to do—by Chinese brigands, of the type 
that now hold poor Mrs. Pawley to ransom, from 
wrecking the railways linking it up with the in 
terior! And this in face of the admission made in 
the Report itself that the so-called National Goy. 
ernment of Nankin is only on a par with its rival 
—Communism—which owns an army and a 
government and territory. 


* * 
* 


On such foundations no good building could be 
raised. The Lytton Commission has manifestly 
been dominated by the desire to 
produce a report on lines palatable 
to the League that sent it out. It 
is therefore not surprising to find it recommend 
charmingly suave measures similar to those only 
too familiar in other reports born or stillborn since 
the war. Manchuria in Cloudcuckoo Land shall 
consist of a lovely paraphernalia of commissions, 
committees, economic and political authorities, re- 
strictions of rights, enumerations of duties, where- 
in shall take part Chinese and Japanese working 
hand in blessed hand, with law and order main- 
tained by an international gendarmerie locally re- 
cruited, and working up to the complete demili- 
tarisation of the country, 


Wonderful must be the imagination of a League 
of Nations Commissioner who dreams of such 
things as possible in the circumstances that all 
men knew to exist in Manchuria. Wonderful 
must be his reason when in another page of the 
same report he can observe, what is certainly the 
fact, that the last few years have brought the rela- 
tions between China and Japan almost to the point 
of rupture. Soon the Commission and the League 
will learn that life is not composed of pious aspife 
tion. True statecraft would have put Japan on the 
side of the League. The price for not doing 9 
may yet be heavy. But perhaps we, who failed to 
renew the Anglo-Japanese alliance, have small 
right to jump on other people’s faults, even though 


they be our own too. 


* * 


Prince Michael of Roumania has been ‘‘ on and 
off for days and days,”’ what Fleet Street calls “ sob 
stuff’ for all the daily newspapers- 

And we tremble at the thought of 

what will be published about him 

on Sunday. The whole grubby 

story of King Carol’s lusts and infidelities, the half- 
Ruritanian, half comic-opera episode of his recall 
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to the throne, the juggling of ministries which has 
a faint savour of the days of Rehoboam—all these 
have become almost a bore in times so critical as 
these. Inevitably, also, the ‘‘ sob stuff ’’ in the 
Press has generated a scepticism in which one may 
suspect the glycerine behind the genuine tear. But, 
after all, it is pitiful that a little boy should be 
subjected to all this and deprived by the folly of a 
father and the manceuvres of international diplo- 
macy of any chance of growing up normally into a 

healthy, sane, and natural man. 

** 
* 

Sir Rudolph Slatin or Slatin Pasha would have 
seemed incredible if he had not actually lived and 
now died before the eyes of several 
generations. Perhaps no other 
man would have survived the 
horrors and hardships of his imprisonment by the 
Mahdi. Certainly few others could have rivalled 
the dignity, self-sacrifice and patience which he 
showed when the Great War presented this 
Austrian gentleman, who had won so much 
honour in this the land of his service, friendships, 
and loyalties with an equally great dilemma. When 
history is written the name of Slatin cannot be left 
out. Until romance is dead, the story of his ex- 
ploits and the spur of his character will be remem- 
bered. He made no fortune. But he leaves a 


heritage aere perennius. 


* * 
* 


There is a Providence that shapes the ends of 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Or if the Prime Minister, 

as ismost probable, refuses to admit 

that any action to queer his pitch 

can be presumed to come from a 

source of light, then let us say that high events 

sometimes intervene to save this suffering country 

from the results of the tortuous policy put upon it 

in the name jf National Government by this 

celebrated internationalist who, a few short years 

ago, only did not turn England into a mirror of the 

Muscovite Soviets because the people of England 
would not let him. 

This time the saving element comes, not from 
aloft, but from across the channel, in the shape of 
M Herriot’s refusal to be inveigled into a newly 
invented ‘‘ Four Power Conference,’’ the child of 
Mr. Macdonald’s agile brain, which should either 
give Germany what she wants, namely, legal free- 
dom to rearm, or impose on other countries a limit 
for their armaments scaled down to the maximum 
that now theoretically binds Germany. 


Ramsay Macdonald’s name,” more than 
one French writer has said, ‘‘ is in itself a pro- 


On gramme.” His previous record is 
: tresher in the minds of our former 
Gift Horses allies than in our own, and there- 
fore a gift horse from Mr. Macdonald is inspected 
in Paris with meticulous care, not only as to the 


mouth, but hocks, pasterns and, most particularly, 
flanks besides. For the Four Power Conference 
horse was to prove of the Trojan variety and, once 
within the armed citadel of treaty obligations that 
Sir John Simon has pronounced intangible unless 
surrendered by consent and upon its holders’ 
terms, would have opened to let out the Pickelhaube 
of General von Schleicher and his bonny Reichs- 
wehr men. 


It may be thought strange that anyone should 
have expected M. Herriot to welcome so manifest 
zn imposture. At the suggested conference France 
would have been isolated amid Germany and Italy, 
bound in cordial understanding, the inevitable 
American observer anxious to cut the European 
coat according to American electoral cloth, and 
Great Britain dallying along the chosen path of 
Lossiemouth’s hero to make friends with her foes 
and quarrel with tried friends. 


** 
* 


France may be left to look after herself, That is 
th business of the French and we are not concerned 
for the sentiment of the thing. 
What matters to us is that, were the 
German claim to equality of arma- 
ment openly admitted, there would be war in 
Europe within five years or, if no one would fight, 
Germany would find herself, by merely threatening 
war, in a more masterful position than that she 
fought to attain, but fought in vain. Anyone who 
doubts this should ponder on the demand voiced 
this week by the German Ministers of War and of 
the Interior for the return to Germany of the 
strategic points of Eupen and Malmédy, through 
which the German host debouched into Belgium in 
1914. 


Eupen-a 
Touchstone 


** 

Now it is true that Germany has been quietly 
rearming for ten years and that her present military 
State, known to be far in excess of 
‘Some that permitted by the treaty of 
Difference peace, is probably enough even 
to-day to cause serious anxiety. It is also true 
that, as previously maintained in these columns, 
Germany means to re-arm as she wishes and can 
hardly be prevented from accomplishing this inten- 
tion. But there is a great difference between this 
taking place with the agreement of the other 
powers, lawfully, and with all its consequences in 
view, and its being done in an outlaw fashion that 
must serve as open notice to those who ensue peace 
of what must happen should their attention be re- 

laxed. 


Practically the difference would mean that 
Germany placed in such a position, would hardly 
dare to put her fortune to the touch within five 
years, and perhaps not within ten or fifteen. And 
to retard the prospect of war by ten or fifteen years 
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allow the whole face of events to change. 


That is a breathing space enough to 
** 


Germany is engaged, to put it bluntly, in black- 
mailing Europe with the threat to bring about the 
failure of the Disarmament Con- 
Blackmail ference if she does not get her way. 
But it is far better that the Conference should 
openly fail than that its results should be a mockery 
and ourselves dupes. A reduction of armaments 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished if all 
concerned are sincere in carrying it out. 


But it is hopeless of attainment if one out of 
the Powers desires to use it in order to attain the 
end of arms. And this is patently the case of 
Germany, whose leaders do not cease from dinning 
into our ears that their nation is determined, by 
one way or another, to upset the present state of 
Europe. 

** 
* 

Thinking Englishmen must therefore be 
sincerely grateful to France for the stand now 

taken. It is hard to see how, on 

Our Own the supposition that Germany’s 

Safety intentions are peaceful, objection 
can be taken to the French conditions for a radical 
reduction in France’s armaments, namely, a real 
international control of armaments, the automatic 
designation by the League of Nations of an 
aggressor in case of war, and in the same case 
the obligation on members of the League to take 
sides against the aggressor. 


That does not smack of ‘ militarism” or 
** imperialism,’’ with which France has so plenti- 
fully been charged by German apologists: it is 
mere prudence. _France’s security means Eng- 
land’s security, and peace for the world. But that 
our present Secretary of State for Foreign. Affairs, 
who pricked the German claim with the neatness of 
a rapier thrust, should lend himself to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s manceuvre, suggests that Sir 
John Simon is either more pliable or more guileless 
ir the sphere of foreign affairs than his many 
admirers have been accustomed to hope. 


* * 
* 


On the German side a further suggestion is 
made by some good observers. General von 
Schleicher, the strong arm of the 
Enter again Reich Cabinet, it is alleged, is 
the — anxious to get Germany out of 
_ the League of Nations so as to 
burke the Locarno Treaty, kill the Anglo-Italian 
guarantee of the Rhine, and free his hands to 
remilitarise that great strategic line. Should this 
be the sound view, it does not make out Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s proposal as better States- 
manship for Great Britain. 


The decision of the Council of the British 
Hospitals Association ‘‘ to distribute any funds 
entrusted to them which may be 
the proceeds of lotteries or sweep. 
Suen stakes ’’ is significant of a great 

and far-reaching change. It does 
not mean, of course, that a vast sweepstake is to 
be conducted in this country ; that still remains an 
illegal enterprise, but it does mean a complete 
reversal of the outlook of those who, through the 
Association, influence the administration of our 
hospitals. 


Hitherto they have taken the view that accept. 
ance of money from sweepstakes would mean the 
disappearance of the great voluntary contributions 
made year after year by the army of generous sub- 
scribers—an argument which we have always 
found it a little difficult to appreciate. Millions of 
pounds have been poured into the banking 
accounts of the Irish hospitals from this country 
and we can quite understand that fact influencing 
the Council of the British Hospitals Association. 
We think the Council has acted wisely ; it is better 
to keep the money this side of the water that 
separates Holyhead from Kingstown. 

** 
* 


The president of the Manchester Law Society, 
the solicitors’ trade union, has just reflected 
“ » Sharply on the conflict between 
Me Lud judgments delivered in various 
courts and even by judges in the same court. But 
has this authority reflected that if there were no 
room for conflict of opinion between experts, there 
would be no call for the grand machinery of the 
Law at all? Men of average common sense could 
then settle their differences among themselves or, 
in extreme cases, by the arbitration of others. And 
where would solicitors’ fees be then? And how 
much happier and cheaper life would be! 
** 
* 
Not Good Enough 


[Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, “ Too True to be Good,” has 
teen withdrawn after a run of six weeks.] 


G. B. S., who knows all about all of his plays, 
May believe that the world has gone mad; 
But the public have found, within forty two days, 

That it wasn’t too true to be bad. 
* * 
* 
The Socialist Party conference at Leicester 
indulged in a number of queer antics—including 
‘ _ the passing of a resolution pro- 
mee viding that the Bank of England 
“Card Vote » should be brought under public 
ownership and control, and that 
the activities of its Governor should be directed by 
a Cabinet Minister who would be responsible to the 
House of Commons for banking and credit policy. 
This was heralded as the basis of the party’s new 
financial programme. 


8 October 1939 
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At the same conference the delegates made it 
perfectly clear that they:are going to insist, in the 
event of a Socialist leader being asked to form a 
Government, on nominating—apparently by a con- 


ference majority vote—not only the Prime 
Minister himself but the members of his Cabinet. 
All this sounds too incredibly fantastic to be true; 


but there it is. 
** 
What a prospect is opened up. Mr. George 
Lansbury, say, is called upon to form a Govern- 
ment, and at once the Socialist 


Party officials at Transport House 
—— send out notices to the delegates 
Serious of the local parties and the other 


affiliated organisations summoning 
them to a conference. Their first duty will be to 
decide whether they shall allow the party which 
they boss to take office. If they say ‘‘ Yes”’ 
they will then issue their instructions whether Mr. 
Lansbury or someone else shall be the Premier, 
and if they say he shall be they will then proceed 
to appoint his Ministers for him. And this list, 
ot course, will include the man who will be charged 
with the job of running his own Department and the 
Bank of England at the same time. It is easy to 
laugh at these hare-brained ideas but the Socialist 
caucus is quite serious about them, so there should 
he no misunderstanding on the part of those out- 
side that caucus. The object is to impose com- 
plete control over national affairs by an irrespon- 
sible body claiming to govern the Government. 
That it is a piece of effrontery makes it none the 
less a serious threat. 


** 

The gearless car has arrived. So an eminent 
motoring correspondent announces, after having 

tried it. Happy owners of cars 

Gearless with gears that work smoothly will 
probably not be over alarmed lest they have to 
scrap them, remembering that the previous inven- 
tions of Constantinesco and De Lareau, though 
doing equally good tests, did not nevertheless 
capture the market. Those without cars will look 
forward expectantly to the advent of the new, 
simpler, and cheaper article, which this time has 
the advantage in our eyes of owing its inception to 
the brain of an Australian. Advance Australia, and 
her gearless car. 

** 

The recent choice of a new prime minister in 
Hungary has aroused some curious speculation. 
General Gémbés, the successor to 

Unsteady Count Bethlen appointed by 

Admiral Horthy, the Regent, has 
for long been a power behind the scenes, but it 
had not been thought likely that he would emerge 
in the open and become responsible for the govern- 
ment, in so far as anyone can be said to be 


responsible under’ so close an oligarchy as the 
Hungarian electoral system. 


General Gémbés has been ecaretian by turns 
and it is not even now inconceivable that he might 
favour a Restoration if it seemed worth his while. 
He first attracted attention by supporting Michael 
Karolyi, alleged to be responsible for the Soviets 
ot Bela Khun. Then he deserted the Reds for the 
counter-revolution and dominated a secret organisa- 
of officers known as the M.O.V.E.—or Hungarian 
Land Protection Society. He was useful in 
securing Admiral Horthy’s election after the flight 
of Bela Khun and organised the resistance to the 
Emperor’s return. Later on he supported the 
claims to the Hungarian throne of Archduke 
Albrecht, whose boy’s mother it is whispered spent 
£750,000 out of her huge fortune on the campaign. 
When the Albrecht cause fell into the background, 
there was an idea that General Gémbés might be 
hankering for a military dictatorship. The new 
premier’s career can scarcely be said to- warrant 
hopes of the peace and prosperity sorely needed sof 
his country. 


“YOUR GUARD’S NAME IS ——” 
(With apologies to a well-known poster.) 


Plastered all over the principal railway stations 

Are large announcements (amounting to pro- 
clamations) 

To the effect that my guard’s name 

Is the same 

As that of a popular meat extract. 

Wondering if this was really the fact, 

I asked the guard of the eight forty-six up 

What his name was, and he said it was Jupp. . 

Coming home in the evening by the five-forty down 

I discovered on enquiry that the guard’s name was 
Brown. 

Next morning I caught the eight fifty-three, 

The guard of which turned out to be called Lee, 

And in the evening I had a guard called Doherty 

On (if you will excuse me calling it so) the 
six-fo-herty. 

I have tried train after train, 

But all in vain; 

None of my guards answer to the ridiculous 
appellation 

As advertised on practically every station, 

And I want to know why 

The firm in question is broadcasting such an 
obvious lie. 

1 don’t mind their statement that their stuff is 
good for old buffers,’’ 

For from such a pleasantry nobody suffers. 

IT don’t object to the clever puns 

In some of their other ones, 

But this one about my guard’s name 

Isn’t playing the game. 

Possibly it may amuse the guards themselves but 
I doubt it, 

In fact some of them when I asked them their 
names were quite nasty about it. 

W. Hopcson Burnet, 
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The Scottish Home Rule Movement _ 


By George Pratt Insh 


N spite of the spirit of nationalism that during 
the nineteenth century permeated European 
politics, Scottish aspirations towards Home 

Rule even in Victorian days were neither deep- 
rooted nor insistent. 

In the social and economic conditions of Vic- 
torian Scotland there was indeed little to stir the 
ashes under the ever-deepening accumulation of 
which the old fires had slumbered. Scotland 
basked in the full radiance of that prosperity the 
genesis of which could be traced directly back 
to the economic effects of the Legislative Union 
of 1707. Both economically and socially, Scot- 
land and England had been steadily brought into 
ever closer contact by the rapid growth of the 
railways and by the immense expansion of industry 
and commerce. The Scottish Universities, de- 
liberately ignoring the great traditions of Scottish 
scholarship, became obsequiously servile in their 
homage to Oxford and Cambridge. In Scottish 
schools the study of Scottish History became a 
listless chronicle 

Of old, forgotten far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 

The awakening of a deep and vital interest in 
the past of Scotland, in its condition to-day, and 
in the problem of its future has been the work of 
forces widely different in origin, but all converging 
towards a common ideal and all steadily growing 
in intensity. 


The War Influence 


First in point of time, and 


certainly not 
the least potent in effect, was the influence of 
the War on the thoughts and aspirations of a 
number of Scottish writers whose works were to 
challenge recognition far beyond the frontiers of 


Scotland. Swept from surroundings that were 
homely and familiar, these men became acutely 
aware, in the comradeship of ‘camp and billet, of 
the age-long differences between Scot and English- 
man : as they learned to know more intimately their 
English comrades they found much to admire in 
the English character; at the same time they 
became increasingly aware of the existence of 
fundamental differences of tradition and of outlook. 
On their return to Scotland they sought to express 
in their writings—in lyric, in drama, in criticism, 
and in history—a point of view that should be 
definitely and characteristically Scottish. 

From the literature of to-day those Scottish 
writers looked back to the literature of medizval 
Scotland, and looked forward to the possibility 
ot again using the Scottish vernacular for the high- 
est purposes of verse. From the vernacular, some 
of these students turned to Scottish Gaelic—a 
living tongue with a great literary tradition. There 
was a definite effort to replace the old limited 
parochial outlook in Scottish history by studies 
that would place Scottish history against a back- 
ground of world history. The increasing attention 
given to social and economic history opened 


people’s eyes to the fact that, rightly regarded, 
Scottish history did not come to an end in 1707, 
and not even in 1745, but came down, vital and 
continuous, with its own special characteristics 
and reactions, to the present day. Interest in the 
lives and works of the Scottish Augustans recalled 
the days when, as a centre of literature, of science, 
and of philosophy, Edinburgh occupied a place 
of European eminence. 

The soul of Scotland stirred, and it was to the 
young and ardent minds of Scottish University 
students that the new Scottish Nationalism and the 
newly-awakened interest in the cultural life of 
Scotland made their most direct appeal. To these 
influences we owe the dramatic challenge made by 
the supporters of Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
to the return of Mr. Baldwin as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University; the dramatic return of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie as Lord Rector of that 
University; and the vigorous and steady growth 
of the National Party of Scotland. 


Economic Pressure 


Simultaneously with this stirring of interest in 
the affairs of the mind and spirit, came the realis- 
ation on the part of many men connected with 
public administration, that matters were far from 
satisfactory in the economic life of Scotland. The 
fiery energy of war-time industrial activity had 
given place to widespread stagnation: the Clyde 
shipyards stood silent and empty ; the Lanarkshire 
steelworks and blast furnaces all too rarely shot a 
crimson glow athwart the night skies. The forma- 
tion of the Scottish Development Council repre- 
sented a strenuous and persistent effort to deal with 
industrial problems, but as the months and the 
years passed the conviction gradually shaped itself 
in many minds that these problems were both too 
vast and too complicated to be dealt with effectively 
without Government support: the support, more- 
over, not of a government, however benevolent and 
sympathetic, that was far from the scene of diffi- 
culties, but of a government in close and intimate 
touch with affairs in Scotland. 

In a movement springing from such widely 
different sources there has been not unnaturally a 
certain clashing of policies, but there is every like- 
lihood of the elimination of differences, and of the 
gradual consolidation of the large body of moderate 
opinion that sees in Home Rule for Scotland a 
solution to the many economic difficulties by which 
Scotland is at present confronted. The confer- 
ence held recently in Glasgow under the chairman- 
ship of the Duke of Montrose and attended by 
representatives of all political parties is an indica- 
tion not only of the appeal of the movement but of 
the importance it may soon play in British politics. 
It is a movement inspired not by antagonism to 
England but by a keen desire that Scotland may 
be furnished with the political machinery that will 
enable her most effectively to deal with her own 
particular problems, both economic and cultural. 
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“ Madame Is Ill” 


By Seymour Hicks 


HINGS were strangely hushed in Theatre 

T Street and the drawn blinds of the big 

house in the middle of the thoroughfare, 

from behind which only a slight glimmer of light 

was to be seen, caused many an admirer of Madame 
Thespis to glance uneasily at her dwelling. 

The guardian at her portico could not or would 
not answer the many enquiries as to the nature of 
his mistress’s illness. All he would say as he 
turned from them sorrowfully was: ‘‘ Madame is 
ill. I cannot tell you exactly what is the matter 
with her, but there is little doubt that Madame is 
very ill.”” And her devotees had to be content to 
continue on their way unsatisfied. 

His words were only too true. 

In the spacious apartment upstairs she lay a 
stricken thing. The once lovely hangings of her 
bed had faded sadly and the closely drawn brocades 
showed plainly the wear and tear of more than a 
decade. It needed no experienced eye to realise 
that it was many a year since her trappings and 
her suits of joy had been in the hey-day of their 
splendour. 

But suffering though she was, no one knew 
better than this charming and sensitive lady that 
the motley crew who stood about her couch, watch- 
ing the changing shadows on her beautiful face, 
hoping for the worst and fearing for the best, were 
to be doomed to disappointment. Arrogant, vul- 
gar fellows were the gang who cynically foretold 
her passing. White bats who had sucked her life’s 
blood, but had not drained it dry, and javelin 
throwers who, having assailed her from every 
angle, had failed in their ignorance to understand 
that this daughter of the Master Potter ‘‘ Art,’’ 
though outwardly of alabaster, was unbreakable 
and as eternal as the centuries. 

Small wonder, then that, conscious of her tradi- 
tions, her power and her glory, she was well aware 
that her death could only come with the destruc- 
tion of the universe. 


The Diagnosis 


All the famous specialists who had been called 
in had diagnosed her ailment as ‘‘ Talkieitis,”’ but 
as usual the specialists were wrong. And it was a 
very ordinary general practitioner who had dis- 
covered the obvious, and determined she should be 
treated immediately for the malady from which she 
was really suffering—‘‘ Price-itis.”’ 

* * * 


_“ Have the Talkies killed the Theatre ?’’ This 
is the question one hears daily on all sides. One 
is inclined to ask at which asvlum are the people 
who bleat such nonsense residing. 

Nothing can kill the Theatre. That she is han- 
dicapped to-day is true, but there is a vast differ- 
ence between the man with the broken leg and his 
friend who is paralysed. 

One might just as well enquire if the coloured 


weekly supplement had ousted Zoffany, Hoppner 
and Clint, 


The Talkies have no more to do with the difficul- 
ties the Theatre is labouring under than snake-bite 
has to do with the influenza germ. The reason 
the Drama is shaken to its foundations to-day is, 
among other minor things, that in her Victorian 
aloofness she demands from the public more money 
to see her than it can afford to pay. Weare living 
in an age of post-war overdrafts, and people who 
once gaily thought in pounds are now sadly doubt- 
ful about their shillings. 


Strange Contrasts 


The entertainment which Madame Thespis pro- 
vides is no doubt sometimes worth fourteen shill- 
ings, but her five-shilling rivals, dealing in quan- 
tity rather than quality, present to the starving 
tax-payer a plate full of amusement, which is per- 
haps, after all, better than sitting gloomily at 
home. 

But ‘* The Talkies kill the Theatre ?’’ nonsense. 

In the first place the screen and the stage have no 
relation to each other whatsoever. They are as 
apart as motor racing and grouse driving. Acting 
is a great art, while the cinema encourages only 
intelligent behaviour. The great actor of the 
theatre, although naturally the servant of his tech- 
nique, is, on the stage, untrammelled in his moods 
and passion, while the performers of the screen 
for two or three minutes at a time must dance to 
the tune of a nine times out of ten mediocre 
director. 


It is true there are great actors on the screen— 
perhaps the greatest actor in the world adorns it— 
Emil Jannings, but he is an artiste who has elected 
to ‘‘act’’ in ridiculous surroundings and not 
merely behave. 

Every generation gets what it deserves, and if 
post-war Youth, having no standard of compari- 
son, is happy if it imagines it is seeing acting when 
watching platinum blondes crying vaseline tears, 
and good looking young men with permanent 
waves and temporary brains whispering in a tinned 
voice that ‘‘ the opal moon sheds lustre on their 
love,’’ or some other balderdash designed for com- 
mercial purposes by financial kings, well, by all 
means let it have it and revel in it for eighteen- 
pence until the time arrives, which it shortly will, 
when Youth, tiring of this penny dreadful rehash, 
suddenly wakes up in the theatre proper at proper 
prices to the fact that what it has been regaled 
with for so long has no more to do with real acting 
than it has with music or painting. 

It is true that, owing to lack of policy through 
the death of the actor-manager, incompetent pro- 
ducers, the dearth of authors and the Hebrew pro- 
fiteers in theatre rentals the playhouse has suffered ; 
all are contributory causes to the illness of 
Madame, no doubt, but it is not the Talkies, or the 
Walkies or indeed the Jawkies which are her chief 
menace, it is ‘‘ Price-itis’’ which has laid this 
lovely lady low. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Spring or 
SPRING, By JANE ORCHARD. 


PRING may have its unhappy moments 

S when winter makes a sudden foray and re- 

entry; autumn may have its perfect days 

when summer seems to return and linger as if loath 

to leave. But these casual interruptions and re- 
sumptions are merely incidental. 


Most unprejudiced minds prefer fresh green to 
damp and decaying vegetation, new shoots in bud 
to rotting leaves underfoot, lengthening days to 
dark nights. Most unprejudiced minds prefer the 
lovely exciting things that happen in Spring to 
the sad disappointments of Autumn—or have you 
never seen an elm that is still clean limbed against 
the cold grey skies of March when that slow creep- 
ing mist of red spreads from twig to twig? Have 
you never heard a green woodpecker laughing at 
all the world in his joy? Have you never heard 
the wild chatter of the small chiffchaff, no bigger 
than a man’s thumb, calling excitedly to his mate 
when the spirit of spring is in him? Nor the 
sweet song of the nightingale in May? Nor the 
woodlark at three o’clock in the morning? Nor 
the stormcock perched high on a Scotch fir shout- 
ing his challenge to the spring? Nor the sweet 
deep notes of the blackcap ? 


Every poet has sung the spring flowers, the 
golden aconite, the down of the willow as it floats 
in the air till some small bird swoops down on it 
and takes it as soft down for its nest, the almond 
blossom, the daffodil ‘‘ that takes the winds of 
March with beauty.’’ But what poet has written 
to the Michaelmas daisy ? 


No; the poets respond to the call of life, and 
happiness, and loveliness, the fresh song of immi- 
grant birds, the first shy promise of summer. But 
who cares to sing the last sad farewell of the swift 
as it leaves its home? Why, even Swinburne’s 
splendid verses to the departing swallow have a 
plaintive note of sadness that never comes in 
spring. I sometimes think that Keats would 
never have written his Ode to Autumn had he not 
felt he was a dying man. 


The rhythms of the year have their parallels in 
the rhythms of human life. Autumn is the aged 
Faust that would give its soul for beauty, for 
youth and the purity of the spring. Autumn is 
the old man who sits alone over his fire and 
cherishes his memories. 

The difference between Spring and Autumn is 
surely the difference between hope and fear, be- 
tween the first tumultuous surge of life rising in 
the sap and the approach of decay and death. 
There is beauty in Autumn, and grandeur—but in 
the perfect fruit is hidden the seed of fresh en- 
deavour. 

Age may be dignified, serene, and sometimes 
even very wise; but even in its wisdom it will cast 
a longing backward look on the joys (and perhaps 
even the follies) of Spring, for they speak—as 
autumn never does—of the assurance and promise 
of life, of ‘‘ sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight.”’ 


Autumn ? 


AUTUMN, By Cecit HErRIEs. 


OU wake in the morning and there is frost 
y on the window panes. You open the win. 
dow and the scent of autumn drifts into the 
house. It is a scent which goes to my head, as 
may the scent of your dear lady’s hair. It is born, 
I may be told, of decay—of rotting leaves and 
spent grass, earth that has served its turn and trees 
that die to live again. It is blended with the 
scents of burning rubbish and peat fires and 
warmth that is made on the open grate of bare 
land. It isa good smell, and it belongs to autumn, 
So you go out on this God-given day, which sets 
a tremor to your heart and makes jubilant your 
feet. You open your lungs to the magic tonic of 
this air and the ground rings under the tackets in 
your shoes; the crisp brown leaves crackle as you 
walk and their fellows fall softly from the auburn 
glory of the beech. 


The air is rather still and very like champagne, 
the sun gives brilliant light and heat enough to 
keep the beating in your heart. Light clouds drift 
and bring the shadows which chase the sunlight 
and are chased in turn. And wherever your eyes 
turn, to the varied red and gold of woods, the 
brown earth turned by the plough, the last stubble 
of a harvest passed, the newly seeded field, the 
rise and fall of this dear land, its slopes and hills 
and foothills and moors and mountains, filled in 
with bracken, bloomless heather, gorse, moss, peat, 
bog and granite—wherever your eyes turn they see 
that it is good. 


Give to me, then, O Gods that shower gifts, one 
more autumn, many more autumns that I may 
know again ‘‘ the unspeakable rural solitudes, the 
sweet security of streets.’’ For autumn in the 
streets and squares and gardens of a great city is 
only less intoxicating than autumn in_ open 
country. Walk up the Mall on some October or 
November evening when a deep red sun dies 
behind Buckingham Palace in the enchanting 
mists of London’s smoke, spreading across the 
canvas of the sky colours that no human genius 
has ever mixed aright, and acknowledge a beauty 
not to be matched by spring. 


And then an autumn evening, when the dark 
falls swift and merciful, when you can pull down 
the blinds and draw the curtains and take your 
chair by the fire, with one table for the four books 
in which you mean to browse, and another for the 
crumpet and the tea, with a pipe in your mouth. 


Autumn is depressing? Autumn heralds an 
end, Spring a beginning? Why? The sequence 
of the year is an immutable law and resurrection is 
in the autumn air. Spring is hard, chilly, full of 
wind from the east, blustering harsh wind that 
whips and exacerbates. Spring, a false, furious 
hussy, may be redeemed by one day of smiling 
charm. Autumn is encouragement and tonic all 
its time. A time for doings and adventures, 
for confidence and counsel and affection. Take « 
your Springs. And give me Autumn, 
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Crime Should Be Credible 


By a Saturday Reviewer 


TORIES of crime, generically known 

in the book market as ‘ detective fiction,’ and 
on the stage as ‘ crook plays,’ have become part of 
the regular intellectual pabulum of this age. Ina 
sense it is our misfortune. We moderns have in- 
vented nothing in this realm, only developed. Ante 
Agamemnona was true even of Conan Doyle, 
whose name will be perpetuated, if nowhere else, 
on the door of a room called after him in the famous 
criminological institute of Vienna, where it is 
revered as that of the man who first thought of 
analysing dust for purposes of detection. Before 
Doyle were Anna Katherine Green, whose work 
so provoked the admiration of Professor A. V. 
Dicey that she dedicated a book to him, Emile 
Gaboriau, perhaps still the greatest master, and 
Edgar Allen Poe. 


Two Fundamentals 


To be really good, crime stories must be based 
on two principles. First, the circumstances of the 
crime must be possible. Second, the motives of 
the criminal and the behaviour of the investigators 
must be logical at least according to the standard 
in use with average human beings. If the first 
principle be not observed, the reader feels at the 
end that his attention has been wasted; if the 
second, interest fails at once and attention flags. 
In either case the atmosphere of reality, 
from which the desired thrill springs, is damaged 
and may easily be destroyed. Crime and its 
detection in fiction is of interest only as it seems 
true to life. The second of our two canons is 
abundantly sinned against by Edgar Wallace. 
Failure to observe the first prevents an American 
book lately issued from justifying the publisher’s 
claim for its author as ‘‘ one of the outstanding 
masters of American mystery fiction.’’ The title 
is 13 Thirteenth Street (D. Appleton & Co.) and 
the author Natalie Sumner Lincoln, who 
bases her plot on a supposition so improbable as 
to be incredible unless supported by special 
evidence, of which no tittle is offered. 


Our rule may be illustrated from specimens just 
published. Among these Murder at the College, 
by Victor L. Whitechurch (W. Collins) a ‘‘ Crime 
Club ’’ book, deserves warm praise, for here the 
crime and the detection of the criminal are of a 
perfectly believable type and therefore, by their 
realism, hold our interest from first to last. It is 
therefore superior to the more lurid Dead Man’s 
Hat, another ‘Crime Club’’ book, in which we are 
asked to credit a number of highly improbable 
‘adventures in the course of the struggle between an 
American bank clerk and a gangster chief—the 
latter a thinly disguised portrait of a notorious 
personage now in prison. The book is exciting and 
its web skilfully spun, but hard to swallow even in 
4 transatlantic setting. The Division Bell Mystery, 
by Ellen Wilkinson (Harrap), ingenious and re- 
markably documented though it be, lies open to the 


same reproach in one vital point. If Miss 
Wilkinson could only have found an explanation 
of the mystery she has invented as natural as her 
development of the plot, she would have written a 
first-class detective story. The Eternal Moment, by 
Guy B. H. Logan (Stanley Paul) aims at and 
achieves a deeper psychological value than most 
detective stories, being an account by a condemned 
murderer of his crime, its motives, and its detection. 
Powerful, gruesome, even tormenting, Mr. Logan’s 
violent tale comes well within the scope of our 
principle and will besides appeal to a more genera! 
novel reading public. 


Art or Melodrama? 


Failure to respect the fundamental principles 
affects plays as much as books and has debased 
many a good one to the level of melodrama, the 
essence of which is that probabilities do not require 
to be observed. Take the highly popular example 
of The Ringer. Here it is not the masquerading 
of the criminal as a _ police-surgeon—a quite 
legitimate starting point for, if not probable, it 
is not impossible—that takes the edge off the 
intellectual interest, but the facts predicated of a 
mysterious solicitor in a seedy part of London, 
who turns out to be a master criminal too. Such 
a person is patently melodrama. 


In a play that aims much higher, one of yester- 
day’s successes, Mr. Priestley’s Dangerous Corner, 
the effect is the same. In this case the impossibility 
is of a psychological order. Notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of the plot, its development is based on 
a flatly incredible act. A girl, who alone knows 
the truth about the supposed suicide round which 
the action revolves, has held her tongue for 
eighteen months for fear that the man she secretly 
loves may be involved in a serious crime. In his 
house, then, she suddenly recognises a peculiar 
cigarette box that she has seen once, and once 
only, before—in the house of the dead man and 
on the night of his death when she was alone with 
him. In these circumstances it is obvious that, 
her motive for secrecy still holding good, she must 
refrain from open comment. In fact she not only 
proclaims her recognition of the box but pointedly 
insists on it. 


That the detective story is not merely fodder 
for the ignorant, but relaxation for minds of the 
highest acumen, we have a cloud of witnesses in 
such men as Arthur Balfour, Aristide Briand, 
Alhert Dicey, Arthur Verrall, one of Cambridge’s 
most brilliant Greek scholars, and Mr. Justice 
O. W. Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the U.S. ; 
but it must be good, and to be good it must con- 
form to the principles of its nature. This does not 
show it to be different from any other form of art, 
but it does show that the detective story may claim 
ia its way, to be a true form of art. 
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The Treasury and Food Production 


By S. L. Bensusan. 


ET it be granted that the need for present- 
day economy in the administration of the 
State’s resources is bitter, urgent, impera- 

tive; the fact remains that an economy may be 
wasteful, and serve no better purpose than window- 
dressing. When the axe falls in Whitehall, it 
sometimes shears through dead wood, but not in- 
frequently through a sturdy, vigorous sapling. 
Looking upon the nation’s difficulties with a 
dilated eye, to use Sir Joshua’s favourite term, we 
may yet be unable to find in them an excuse or 
even a satisfactory explanation for some of the 
errors that come under the heading of thrift. The 
Report of the Land Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture for the year 1931 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1s.) supplies a case in point. 

The Division has many duties; in its skilled and 
careful charge are Small and Cottage Holdings, 
Farm Settlements, Allotments, Land Improve- 
ments, Inclosures, Tithe, Vermin Destruction and 
other matters, but it is only with Small Holdings 
and Allotments that I am concerned here. The 
Land Commissioners of the Ministry bear witness 
that small holders ‘‘ have so far weathered the 
present agricultural depression in a remarkable 
way and that, in all parts of the country, they have 
been doing better than the large farmers.’’” They 
go on to tell us that “‘ the proportion of rents col- 
lected has been surprisingly high and abatements 
have been small.’’ In one of the largest holding 


counties upwards of 80 per cent. of the statutory © 


holders had a clean slate last year. 


Small Holdings 


During 1931 eight thousand three hundred appli- 
cants for small holdings were ‘‘ dealt with ’’—I 
quote the official term. Rather less than 15 per 
cent. were settled, by far the greater part on land 
acquired six years ago or more, 26 per cent. 
approved persons are waiting for their holdings, 
40 per cent. are awaiting interview or standing 
over. Small holders who support themselves with 
home-grown food and sell their surplus are an 
asset to the nation. They increase employment on 
while they reduce the amount of money we spend 
on imported food. But in the sacred name of 
economy the small holding movement is being 
checked throughout the country; obviously, the 
Ministry is acting under Treasury instructions. 

The Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Act, 1931, 
gave power to the Ministry to provide allotments, 
not exceeding one acre, for unemployed persons 
and to make grants or advances to allotment 
authorities or allotment societies, for provision of 
seeds, fertilisers or equipment. A Central Com- 
mittee was established in November, 1930, with 
the late Sir William Waterlow as Chairman, and 
it was able to anticipate the passing of the Agri- 
cultural Land Act and to receive a sum of £80,000 
‘by Parliamentary vote a month later. Some 
£45,000 was expended for the 1931 cropping sea- 
son. The total purchases were considerable ; 25,000 


special collections of vegetable seeds, over one 
million packets of seeds in all, with 1,600 tons of 
potatoes, 1,120 tons of fertilisers, and nearly 50,000 
spades and forks. The average wholesale cost of 
equipping each plot was lls. 3d., the plotholders 
contributing half. While they were called upon 
to find £17,154, their actual payment was £16,873, 
Many men were out-of-work miners in Durham, the 
West Riding and Glamorgan; in all, upwards of 
sixty thousand people were helped. By September, 
1931, the Government had decided not to provide 
funds for the provision of allotments, and State 
assistance for seeds, fertilisers and tools came to 
an end at the same time. Towards any losses in- 
curred by Local Authorities in acquiring land 
before the decision was taken the Ministry is em. 
powered by recent Regulations (February, 1932) 
to make a trifling contribution, £1,200 in the first 
year, and less than £500 in the year following. 
But for the Society of Friends, the whole enterprise 
must have crashed. 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 


The advantages of this allotment scheme are so 
marked that, even in the difficult times through 
which we are passing, it would surely have been 
reasonable to extend rather than to curtail them. 
For less than fifteen shillings a year it was found 
possible to give a workless man a job that would 
help him to retain his manhood and a part, at 
least, of his independence while providing him and 
his family with plenty of home-grown food. The 
whole of the Government’s expenditure in any one 
direction was less than half a week’s dole to a man 
with a family, and thousands were being fitted, at 
an outlay not exceeding a halfpenny a day, for the 
work to which we may be forced to apply ourselves 
ere long. 

A glance, however cursory, at our trade returns 
suggests that we cannot continue to pay the greater 
part of a million pounds a day for imported foods. 
When the time comes for the Government to wake 
up and to realise that England’s agricultural land 
is England’s greatest asset, it will be looking about 
for men and women capable of cultivating it. The 
nucleus out-of-work team, upwards of 60,000 
strong, has been left to the Society of Friends to 
look after, with trifling aid from the Development 
Fund, for the sake of a saving which, in a Budget 
of 800 millions, is not half a farthing in the pound. 
Last year some 60,000 allotment holders, with the 
aid of £16,000 subscribed through the Society of 
Friends, raised £400,000 worth of food. If this is 
not profitable investment, where shall we look for 
one? We have in this country more than 4 


million acres crying out for attention raising 
nothing better than docks and thistles. - What 
manner of national policy is it that surrenders all 
save the fringes of our fields to ruin, while there 
are workless men ready, willing and able to reduce 
the bill for imported food that is the most formid- 
able of our liabilities ? 
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Might-Have-Been Affairs 


The Next Poet Laureate 


GOOD many people regard the poem in 
A which Mr. John Masefield announced his 
resignation of the Poet Laureateship as the 

greatest of his works. While I am not sure that 
] altogether agree with this, I am bound to admit 
that the last verse at any rate offers an exhilarating 
example of the two main tendencies of Mr. 
Masefield’s muse :— 

Beauty calleth me; 

At birded dawn and mothy eve 

And noon when rich-hued blow-flies leave 

Their faéry brood upon the meat 

And nymphs and fawns to grots retreat, 

Beauty calleth me. 

This is the honest truth, so why the heck 

Must I bestride the Muses’ quarterdeck 

And sing of royal births and jubilees 

And how the Prince’s dog was bit by fleas 

And how the Aga Khan’s outsider won 

The Stewards’ Cup in 1941? 


So you can keep your blasted Malmsey-- 
Beauty calleth me. 


When the post became vacant, the National 
Government characteristically decided to appoint 
a commission to choose a successor to Mr. 
Masefield. The members of the Commission were 
Mr. Eddie Marsh, whose whole-hearted champion- 
ship of contemporary minor poets has made him so 
popular with them; Miss Megan Lloyd George, 
whose hereditary claims to a bardjc chair are 
universally acknowledged in Welsh and other Non- 
conformist literary circles; Mr. Maurice Baring, 
himself a poet and a diplomat; and Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, representing the B.B.C. and thus pledged 
to love the highest when he heard about it. 

After the Commission had been in existence for 
eight months and had met three times, it 
announced that it could reach no unanimous con- 
clusion. The Cabinet therefore decided to submit 
the poem which each judge had selected to a joint 
session of both Houses of Parliament, which were 
afterwards to elect the next Poet Laureate. 

The first poem to be read was Mr. Marsh’s 
choice, and the Clerk of the House of Commons 
recited the following new work by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe :— 

' I sat in my Whitehall office and 
the dusty files under my hand 
said, ‘‘ Are you going to do an- 
y work this morning? ” when 
it was my real intention to 
write some verses about people who 
sit in Whitehall offices and 
write verse and reviews, or stand 

‘in theatre bars and criticise 
plays. So I looked deris- 
ively at the files and said, ‘‘ Do 
wait another week or two; 
taxpayers are patient, and I 
am so fond of poetry.” 

A low murmur of applause greeted this work, 
but silence fell when the Clerk rose again to read 
Miss Lloyd George’s choice, a poem by Mr. W. H. 
Davies, who, as a Welshman, was the candidate 
most favoured by all the Welsh members of both 
Houses. This was the poem :— 


By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


What joy it is to be a poet! 

The very birds and beasties know it. 
When on a leafy thorn the snail 
Doth leave behind a slimy trail, 
When cuckoos clink their pannikin, 
And sardines snuggle in their tin, 
And doggies chase a tin on tail, 
And catties on the roof-top wail, 
All nature then is poetry, 

When seen by beggars such as me. 

A sterner note was struck when Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s choice was announced and the Clerk read 
a poem written in collaboration by Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, Mr. Theodore Maynard, Mr. J. B. Morton 
and several others of that school of poetry. It 
went thus :— 

We seize our staff, our manly staff; we sing our 
manly song; 

Our needs are few; we hate a Jew; but oh! our 
lungs are strong! 

Just give us bread and beer and God and the turf 
of the Epsom downs, 

And we will give you yeoman songs that you never 
hear in towns. 

The yeoman is the breath of life : he builds the beech 
and birch; 

He brews the beer, he bakes the bread; he battles 
for his Church— 

The old, true Church, the only Church, the Church 
where we belong ; 

But since no yeomen walk the Downs, they cannot 
hear our song. 

Oh, we are friends, the Downs and we and beer and 
God and bread, 

And Heaven knows the calm there’ll be on earth 
when we are dead; 

But horrid men, and dogs, and Jews, who do each 
other 

Will hear the thunder in the sky and tremble at 
our song. 

When the echoes of this masterpiece had died 
away, the Clerk announced that the B.B.C. had 
heard that Mr. T. S. Eliot was the greatest living 
poet in the English tongue, and that, as a result, 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett had chosen Mr. Eliot’s prize- 
poem as his selection. It was then read, as 
follows :— 

Three blind mice— 

Just creatures like the rest of us, 

Hampered by physical disabilities (probably heredi- 
tary) but doing their best to find consolation in 

obscure metaphysical cogitations. 

They hurry along the gutter 

And utter 

Little squeaks of astonishment to find that men are 

: so like them. 

But Angelina Pampelmoose says she loves me. 
She looks at me with her up-turned nose quivering 
like the cowl on-a chimney. ahs 
I recognise the look. 
I have seen it on the face of a farmer’s wife 
s she sharpens a knife 
nd slowly, relentlessly, without the slightest 
inkling that she is a philosophic figure, prepares 
to solve the mice’s metaphysical perplexities. 
That’s life. 

The Lords and Commons, being then informed 
that they were to elect the next Poet Laureate by 
secret ballot, chose to the delight of the public, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
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The Saturday Review 
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Problems of the Parish Priest 


By the Rev. Frank Woods (Vicar of Portsea) 


[Below appears the fifth of a series of articles written by clergymen who are dealing with 


questions that arise daily in their parishes and demand an answer. 


Other articles were: ‘‘ Parsons 


and Parson Baiting ’’ (which appeared in the SaruRDAY REVIEW dated September 10th), ‘‘ The Street 
Corner Attitude to Sex ’’ (September 17th), ‘‘ The Parish Priest and Authority ’’ (September 24th), 
and ‘‘ The Human Factor ’’ (October 1st).] 


66 HAT will be, will be,’’ says a woman 

W to her parish priest, as together they 

contemplate her dying baby: ‘I 

suppose it’s a punishment for something I have 

done. Though I’ve always been a good-living 
woman and never have harmed a soul.”’ 

That is the average religious outlook met with 
by a priest on his rounds (as it seems to one of 
them who writes with a very limited experience). 
It is a fatalism which lies at the back of the thought 
of many of our parishioners, and eats like a 
canker at the root of common life. Nor is it at 
first sight very untrue. The husband is out of 
work through no fault of his own. The child is 
dying because with the coming of the ‘‘ means- 
test ’’ they were reluctant to call the doctor until 
is was too late. Religion means to pray ‘‘ Thy 
Will be done ” with a resigned look, and with the 
hope, in the almost ironically redundant words of 
the hymn, that 


God is working His purpose out and the time 
is drawing near. 

Nearer and nearer draws the time, the time 
that shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be filled —— 


at any rate, with a great deal more bread-and- 
butter than there is now. The result is an 
apathetic outlook harder to deal with than’ un- 
ashamed criminality. And in this, his hardest 
problem, the parson can adduce little from history 
to encourage a change of view. 


Moral Standard Lacking 


If an apathetic fatalism is one of the parish 
priest’s difficulties, another is the absence from 
the secular mind of any absolute moral standard. 
Biblical scholarship has put the Scriptures far be- 
yond the reach of a pseudo-scientific Darwinism, 
and no time need be wasted in defending the Bible 
against attacks of minds fifty years in arrears of 
thinking. Nor, it can safely be said, are those 
outside the Church very much worried by the 
theological dogmas of Christianity. They have 
not considered them and seldom know what they 
really teach. They are themselves far more super- 
stitious than the instructed Christian, and deem it 
almost sinful for a woman to go “‘ unchurched ” 
after childbirth, or for a couple to be married out- 
side Church. But in matters of public and private 
morality they have, tacitly, no doubt, but surely, 
rejected the Christian standard. 

Nor is this much to be wondered at. 


For the 


priest may find himself differing . considerably 
from his brother priest in the next parish on such 
extremely practical questions as conception-control 
or the ethics of gambling, and find his message 
reduced to the weight of an individual opinion. 
Where the Church speaks with a unanimous 


voice its ruling is disregarded and believed im. 
practicable—again not a matter for surprise. For 
the standard set by the Church is the standard for 
Christians. This is the root of the matter. It is 
a platitude that the priest’s main task and chief 
problem is to make men and women Christians, 
Nevertheless, it is the truth. Indifference and a 
pagan ethic are mountains high enough but are 
only two in a range of mountains. The whole 
range—the attempt to live without God as revealed 
in Christ—must be attacked, and the only conquest 
God-directed lives. 


A Forecast 


And here perhaps a forecast may be allowed. 
With unemployment reaching alarming and sadly 
permanent proportions, with holidays longer and 
more frequent, with machinery increasingly doing 
man’s work and providing man’s recreation, the 
parish priest is confronted with a leisured class 
untrained to leisure. There seems to be a time 
not very far distant when the Church, unless it 
keeps abreast of the times, will find itself minister- 
ing to a population whose many leisure hours 
have been filled by machine-made attractions, or 
left unfilled by the insufficient culture of public 
education and by the one-sidedness of her own 
teaching. 

So far the subject has been mainly those outside 
the Churches. But headway cannot be made here 
unless the spiritual life of the Church itself is 
deepened. It was the writer’s experience to be 
in camp for a week with keen communicants, some 
of them “‘ servers.”” Not one of them had brought 
so much as a New Testament, and not one of them 
appeared (appearances may be false) to make any 
attempt to pray on his own account. We are 
faced with a large and growing body of communi- 
cants of whom the large majority need the inces- 
sant ministrations—both prodding and pleading— 
of their priest to keep them from slipping back. 

But when all has been said the wisdom of the 
wise is confounded and.a miracle, the Church, 
remains. For the parish priest these several pro- 
blems resolve themselves always into how he may 
so order his own life, both outwardly and inwardly. 
as best to minister to the exasperatingly lovable 
people of whom it is composed. He compares his 
heritage of culture, learning and circumstance 
with that of his people and can only stand rebuked 
at his feeble response. How best to apportion his 
time between his multifarious duties is a never 
solved problem. How to find time for recreation: 
how to keep himself unfamiliar in his too familiar 
sacred functions; above all, how to be deaf to the 
world and the parish in order, in William Law’s 
phrase, to be the ‘‘ professor of holiness ’’ in both: 
in a word, how to pray adequately—that is the 
highest peak in his mountain range. 


# 
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HE accomplished scholar who writes as Evelyn 
Underhill has added to her philosophical and 
historical studies of mystical religion an exposition* 
which, as it declares itself to represent an indivi- 
dual point of view, is not open to ordinary critic- 
ism. In form it may be called a book of Christian 
and especially, in the larger sense, Catholic devo- 
tion. But there is much more below the surface. 
The object of these lines is to call attention to the 
underlying postulates, which cover the whole 
ground of contemplative religion in the symbols 
of whatever creed it may be expressed. 


Again, it is more than a book of devotion. The 
author is an accomplished student of religion both 
in its historical and its speculative aspects, and well 
able to speak in the gate with professed theologians. 


If there is anything to criticise it is the constant 
presence of underlying postulates which are no- 
where expressed in definite terms. But it may be 
answered that those postulates are already in the 
mind of the reader who can read with under- 
standing. An attempt to sum up those postulates 
may be worth making; it may serve to show what 
points of view are excluded, and by contrast to 
throw some light on the author’s own attitude. 


What is involved in spiritual life ? Spirit and all 
similarterms are not formally definable : The author 
says soquite plainly. But spirit, as she regards it, is 
essentially something active and continuously 
active; nothing is inert in the spiritual any more 
than in the physical world as we now know it. 
Spirit signifies, for theology, constant and ever 
present divine action and that on which it acts: 
In the author’s conception there is no room for 
merely mechanical creation or government of the 
universe, such as Paley (a mere Deist without 
knowing it) attributed to his watchmaker, 
Demiurgus, a craftsman who turns out his machine 
and leaves it to run alone to save for occasional 
tinkering. ‘‘ Sine tuo numine nihil est in homine 
says the hymn to the Holy Spirit which stands at 
length in the forefront of this book. Nuwmen has 
nothing in common with the production of manu- 
factured articles. Indeed the doctrine of the 
Trinity, whatever else it may be, is a philosophical 
protest—even a brilliant one, considering the time 
and circumstances—against the dry and barren 
Deism that separates instead of distinguishing the 
Creator from the creation. It rejects all and every 
sort of Demiurgus to adore—in the consecrated 
Christian phrase—the Lord and Giver of Life. 
When Goethe wrote in different terms his pro- 


_ foundly religious and philosophical lines beginning 


‘Was wir’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse 
he was a far better Christian than Paley. 


*The Golden Sequence: A Fourfold Study of the 
Spiritual Life. By Evelyn Underhill, Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 5s. 


This first postulate has a corollary which to many 
is a hard saying: the clear-cut distinction between 
eternity and measurable time. Our time is only 
an aid to imagination in our finite world, as 
Spinoza clearly pointed out long ago (by the way 
this cardinal point of his doctrine has been 
strangely neglected by most commentators). People 
who find a confused comfort in regarding eternal 
life as a revised and improved version of this life 
indefinitely prolonged in Greenwich time, Einstein 
as well as Plato notwithstanding, and dream of 
pianos in heaven, not to speak of the lower depths 
oi a professional medium’s eructations, will never 
understand either Spinoza or Evelyn Underhill. 
Jacob Boehme’s words are foolishness to them, and 
our own William Blake’s blasphemy. Blake, 
whom we are only beginning to understand, partly 
by his own misfortune in having been entangled 
with Swedenborg’s matter and the pseudo-Ossian’s 
form. Talking of eternal life as future is at best 
a compromise with the weakness of our temporal 
imagination, 


Then there is the dominant postulate of all, 
another hard saying. Spiritual life is nothing if 
not a quest. A quest for what? Let us hear Blake 
in one of his aphorisms that speak plainly. ‘‘ Less 
than All will not satisfy man.’’ There are those 
who find satisfaction in this world’s good, the 
superficial optimists; on the other side those who 
are not satisfied and do not believe in any possible 
satisfaction, the pessimists of all sorts. The 
extreme paradox of pessimism is reached by a 
living philosopher who goes about in great 
indignation with the gods for not existing, because 
if they existed he would break their windows for 
having made such a bad world; whereby he lets 
off his anger in throwing stones at random. 

Neither the smug optimist nor the cramp-ridden 
pessimist will make anything of this book. Still 
less will the people who call themselves 
Rationalists, impudently claiming a monopoly of 
reason to justify their blindness to anything 
not calculable by the tables in their own little book 
of arithmetic. They may be very such worthy 
persons. Many have no ear for music and no eyes 
for art. 


Certainly men of a mainly natural temper have 
achieved greatness as benefactors of mankind. 
Such champions of humanity as Montesquieu, 
Turgot, Bentham and their like went forth to slay 
giants, to exorcise phantoms, to put down iniquity 
and establish righteousness, and they live in their 
just renown. Yet the spiritual leaders, the tribe of 


Plato, Dante, Spinoza, Blake, Emerson, Kabir 
and other wise men of the East whose very names 
are known only to a handful of scholars in the 
West, are greater and completer men. But, 
moreover, it is written that in the world there are 
thousands of saints unknown to one another and to 
themselves. F. P. 
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THE ONLY WAY OUT 


Emile Burns 2s. Gd. 
And a trenchant criticism of the proposed ‘‘solutions”’ 
to the crisis. 


BOLSHEVIKS IN THE 
TSARIST DUMA 


Badayev 7s.6d, 


The ‘‘Other Side’’ of Tsarism: the roots of the 
Revolution. 


THE MOLLY MAGUIRES 


Anepisode in American Labour History. 3s.6d. 


SPEECHES OF LENIN 


A Collection of his ‘‘ key'’ speeches. 26 


ROAR CHINA 


Tretiakov’s drama of the clash between Imperialism 
and the Chinese watermen. 36 


LAND WITHOUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


A picture survey of the 5-Year Plan. 8/6 
TWO TOPICAL PAMPHLETS 


THE SOVIET'S FIGHT FOR DISARMAMENT 6d. 
EVE-WITNESS IN MANCHURIA 6d. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE 
26, BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 


LUCAS AND LUMBAGO 


Reading, Writing and Remembering. By E. V. 
Lucas. Methuen. 18s. net. . 


EW people have made England laugh so 

heartily as E. V. L. (not, as he has reason to 
complain, to be confused with ‘‘ Evoe ’’) when in 
collaboration with Mr. C. L. Graves and Mr. 
George Morrow. Anyone who remembers the great 
joy occasioned by the coming-out of ‘* Wisdom 
While You Wait,” ‘* England Day by Day,” and 
the rest of them, may account himself a lucky man, 
‘for there has been no such good intellectual foolery 
since as the Morrow illustrations and the Lucas and 
Graves texts. 


Mr. Lucas somehow, we think, makes too 
little of these enchanting absurdities in his 
present book of memoirs; perhaps because 
he composed it, as he tells us, under the 
stress of lumbago, assuredly the least stimu- 
lating to mirth of all ills to which human 
flesh is heir. Mr. Lucas’s memories indeed 
make him out rather a solemn dog, and, that being 
flatly contrary to the evidence, we must accuse the 
lumbago. But it is an interesting book, because 
E. V. L. has known a large number of interesting 
people in journalism, art, and literature and tells 
us much about them, albeit with a discretion that 
in a satirist seems to border upon cruelty to his 
readers. There are some fine portraits and bliss- 
ful specimens of Mr. Morrow’s pencil. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


POET AND CRITIC 
Selected Essays. T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber. 
12s. 6d. 
The Poetry of T. S. Eliot. Hugh Ross William. 
son. Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 
HERE are many students of literature to whom 
Mr. Eliot, the poet, means little. Few, 
though, can afford to ignore Mr. Eliot the critic 
if only because he brings to his subjects a lucidity 
of vision which is denied to most. He scorns the 
facility of grandiose prose; that pit which yawns 
so invitingly for the would-be critic; and invests 
his work with a sparkle, not at all of tinsel, but 
rather of frostiness. Everything he touches is clear. 
cut and brilliant, and the very roots of his subjects 
are bared, dissected and discussed with that expert 
knowledge which is Mr. Eliot’s forte. It is this 
sort of criticism, at once incisive and authoritative, 
that extracts out of literature the rarest delights 
which are on offer and enables we others, not quite 
so gifted, perhaps, as Mr. Eliot, to attain a higher 
appreciation of the zsthetic pleasures of reading 
when coupled with understanding. 

Mr. Eliot, as a critic, stands on an eminence 
which is unassailable, so that his writings in this 
métier must of necessity be accepted, if not com- 
pletely without question, then certainly with the 
respect to which his erudition is justly entitled. 

And now, Mr. Eliot as a poet has himself to 
submit to criticism, this time from the pen of Mr. 
Williamson, who is probably better known as the 
Editor of the Bookman. Just as Mr. Eliot dis- 
sects his subjects, so does Mr. Williamson dissect 
his, and he takes pains to reveal the intricacies of 
thought and emotion which are hidden behind the 
somewhat uncouth verse that Mr. Eliot affects. 

One of the reasons why critics so consistently 
withhold their praise from Mr. Eliot’s poetry is, 
avers Mr. Williamson, because it is judged against 
the background of Romantic verse, to which classi- 
fication it does not belong, and not against Classi- 
cal, to which it does. Quite true, of course, but 
when all is said and done the ultimate judge 
remains public taste, no matter to what School of 
thought individual poems may belong, and public 
taste shows a rare fidelity to the, perhaps, sugary 
sweetness of Keats and Shelley, and the Romantic 
generally, and relegates to comparative oblivion 
the more astringent beauties of, say, Donne and 
Massinger. 

Mr. Williamson may, of course, change that. 
He is certainly going the right way about doing 
so. His analysis of Mr. Eliot generally and of 
‘“The Waste Land’ in particular, is quite 
masterly, and by pointing the way towards the 
hidden beauties in Mr. Eliot’s poetry he may yet 
stimulate that fickle person, Public Taste, to delve 
into the Classical and discover for itself the gold 
which is hidden behind the folds of uncouthness. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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JENKINS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 


OXFORD’S COLLEGE GARDENS By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
24 illustrations in colour by ESTELLA CANZIANJ/, and 8 in half-tone. £2 2s. net. 


The historic interest of Oxford’s gardens is unique, but it is chiefly of the glamour of the gardens of 
to-day that Miss Rohde writes. It is beautifully illustrated. 


VAMPIRES OF THE CHINA COAST By ‘BOK’ 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Truth: ‘‘ The whole story is vividly and realistically told, and makes exciting, if somewhat horrible, 
reading.”’ 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Full of colour and drama. Street brawls, sea fights, underworld adventures 
and tortures are described with realistic intensity.’ 

A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS By T H. GILLESPIE 
Demy 8vo. With 60 illustrations from photographs by M. E. GILLESPIE. 8/6 net. 


This is the fascinating story of the King Penguin, based on observation of the colony which has been 
an outstanding feature of the Edinburgh Zoo for the past eighteen years. 


THE SILVER DALE By W. RILEY 
Illustrated by 16 photographs. 7/6 net. 


A friendly book of delightful sketches by the author of ‘‘ Windyridge,’’ in which he takes us 
to his own country, which lies on the edge of the Lake District, with the sea lapping its shores. 


THE BREEZY COAST By A. A. THOMSON 
Jllustrated. 7/6 net. 


Once more our author, with his whimsical friend Mr. Balaam, has journeyed into Scotland, this 
time down the colourful, breeze-haunted coast which stretches from Berwick-on-Tweed to John 
o’Groat’s House. 


MORE GHOST STORIES Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


As in Mr. Dale’s previous anthology, each story is by a master in this genre, each contains a 
ghostly apparition, and in each the supernatural has been seriously treated. 


THE JOYS OF By M. G. KENNEDY-BELL 
/llustrated. 3/6 net. 


In this book Miss Kennedy-Bell gives full and valuable information for the beginner, and for those 
who have had experience, on how to keep bees for pleasure and profit. 


FICTION 


HOT WATER | SLADE OF THE YARD 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE 7/6net | By RICHARD ESSEX 7/6 net 


J. P. Prresttzry: ‘‘ The mixture is as before, Sunday Referee: “‘ The plot is skilfully con- 
and very diverting it is too.” ceived and brilliantly executed.” 


LOVE OF IRENE 

By HERBERT JENKINS 7/6 net 
The five “Bindle” books in one volume. , By ALAN E. PORTER 76 net 
with a photograph of the author, and an intro- Rate Stravs (Sunday Times): “ A moving 
duction by P. G. Wodehouse. story with some vivid scenes and clever 


THE MANY-COLOURED 
THREAD THE MALTA MYSTERY 


By LUKE ALLAN 76ree | BySID G. HEDGES 76 net 


An absorbing tale set in America and the | Moming Post: “A most exciting detective 
Balearic Islands. story.” 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED, 3, YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
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New Novel by the Author of 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR, Etc. 


BLACKCOCK’S 
FEATHER 


A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from the 
Scots and Gelic by 


MAURICE WALSH 


7/6 NET (per post 8/-) 


A Historical Romance of the dashing days of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the scene laid in wild 
Ireland, where the hero, David Gordon, a Scot, 
ugly of feature but a ‘‘ bonny fechter,’’ sides 
against the Sassenach and follows his father’s 
example by winning an Irish bride. The story 
gives Maurice Walsh full scope for those robust 
and romantic passages in which he excels, and 
does for Irish scenery and character what his 
earlier works have done for Scotland. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
38, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ; and EDINBURGH 


OUR CANADIAN BROTHER ; 
England’s French Dominion? By William 
Teeling. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 
NDER a somewhat narrow title, Mr. William 
Teeling, who contested a London Dock seat 
in the Conservative interest in 1929, gives us the 
fullest and most enthralling of recent pictures of 
Canada, mainly from a political and economic 
standpoint, but also conveying a wealth of social 
and general information, the result of eighteen 
months’ intelligent travel in the country. Mr. 
Teeling’s title is too narrow, as suggesting that he 
means to discuss French-Canadian problems alone, 
whereas there is no aspect of the Dominion, and 
hardly any of Great Britain’s colonial problems, 
even outside Canada, that he does not illuminate. 
His main conclusion is that the French- 
Canadians, through the greater increase of their 
families and determination to impose their per- 
sonality on the future of the West, as well as the 
East of Canada, are likely to obtain a preponderant 
position in the Dominion; and this he thinks will 
be for the good of Canada and the Empire. But 
he also recognises the possibility that Canada may, 
through increased European immigration, 
come like the United States—Balkanised—the 
prey of racketeers.’’ Canada will not probably, 
thinks Mr. Teeling, offer a great mart for British 
manufacture, nor yet provide a great granary for 
us in the future, but should, through the develop- 
ment of her mineral wealth, be capable of absorb- 
ing millions of British trained miners. A com- 
pelling, lively book that every Englishman should 
read. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY 
Montagu Norman. By Paul Einzig. 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
HIS extremely able book supplies, in the com 
secrated phrase, a felt want. It thoroughly 
deserves its secondary title, ‘‘ A Study in Finan. 
cial Statesmanship.’’ Few men during their life 
time can have had a more level-headed and judi. 
cious student of his work than the Governor of 
the Bank of England has found in Mr. Pay 
Einzig, who states the case for both criticism and 
praise with a balance the no less admirable for his 
plainly favourable leaning towards his subject. 
Matter, if not unpublished, at least not generally 
known, is given us on the long family connection 
of the Normans with banking and on Mr. Montagu 
Norman’s earlier career, and a keenly interesting 
personal view of this ultra reticent specialist, son 
of Eton and King’s, emerges by degrees from Mr, 
Einzig’s pages and replaces to advantage the 
‘* Mystery Man Myth ”’ that he destroys as effec. 
tively as pleasantly. 

A review is not the place to enter into a discu 
sion of the substantial merits of the case pro and 
con. Mr. Einzig is not only favourable to Mr, 
Norman, but perhaps unduly the reverse with 
regard to French policy ; but he does not stack the 
cards and enables any fairly instructed reader to 
form a judgment for himself. His own opinion is 
that Mr. Norman, after his defeat involved in the 
abandonment of the gold standard in 1931, is pass 
ing into a phase that he does not hesitate to term 
one of triumph, and that this is for the good of 
Great Britain and of the world. 

Whatever individual opinion may be, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone reading this 
book as to the immensity of Mr. Norman’s in- 
fluence and as to its perfectly legitimate character. 


Kegan 


HORSES AND HUNTING 
Cross Saddle and Side Saddle, by E. V. A. 
Christy. Seeley Service. 12s. 6d. 
A Hunting We Will Go, by Brig. General 
Geoffrey Brooke. Seeley Service. 10s. 6d. 
V. A. CHRISTY has given us a very 

‘4a valuable addition to the many text books on 
riding. This is a book which experienced riders 
will enjoy reading even though they do not always 
agree with some of her ideas and in which in- 
experienced riders will find a fund of knowledge 
about horses and horsey matters. 

Principally this book is a text book and will not 
appeal, perhaps, to the mechanically minded, but 
to all lovers of horses and hunting, and there be 
many still, this will be a book to have on the fire- 
side shelf during the long winter evenings. 

‘“A Hunting We Will Go”’ is of different 
character. Just a happy story of happy days which 
even those who profess to find it hard to tell the 
nose from the tail of that now almost rear and 
frightening quadruped, can still enjoy—for they 
can share the diffidence and apprehensions, the 
trials and the achievements, and at the end feel that 
if they too had a ‘‘ Paddy O’Leary ”’ they too 
would be ‘‘ quiet men, patient and without 
conceit.” 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA 
An Economic History of Soviet Russia. By 
Lancelot Lawton. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 25s. 
net.) 
Working for the Soviets. By Walter Arnold 
Rukeyser. (Cape, 7s. 6d. net.) 
Dawn in Russia. By Waldo Frank. (Scribners, 
8s. 6d.) 
R. LAWTON, in attempting to write an 
economic history of Soviet Russia, has 
attempted the impossible. What he has actually 
done is to write a well-documented and probably 
reliable account of the political policies that, with 
varying influence, have dictated the actions of the 
Bolshevist leaders since the end of 1917, and he 
has, in the course of this exposition, quoted a large 
number of statistics from the speeches and writings 
of these leaders. But, as he frequently admits, the 
accuracy of most of these figures is dubious; con- 
sequently, his book can only be regarded as, at 
best, a history of the economic policies of Soviet 
Russia, which is a very different matter from what 
it sets out to be. 

So chaotic has been the state of Russia in the 
last fifteen years that it is probable that no accurate 
details of its economic state will ever be available. 
Some provinces have collected detailed statistics of 
certain periods, but their value has been destroyed 
by the notorious practice of other administrations 
who were content to submit to the centre pages of 

res based solely on their compilers’ imagina- 
tion. I should be interested, for example, to know 
where Mr. Lawton obtained his information about 
the effects of the 1921 famine in the Samara Pro- 
vince. He states that, out of 38 million acres, only 
one and a half were cultivated, producing only an 
average of 44 Ibs. of grain against a usual produc- 
tion of 934 Ibs. 

It happens that I saw the famine in Samara and 
obtained from the unusually competent Soviet 
authorities there a considerably different estimate 
of the situation. They told me—and I have no 
reason to suppose that anybody knew better than 
they—that four and a third million acres were being 
cultivated, and produced (taking both the autumn- 
sown and spring-sown crops) an average of about 
90 Ibs. an acre. The discrepancy between these 
and Mr. Lawton’s figures is large enough to show 
how impossible his task his. I doubt equally his 
suggestion that cannibalism was widespread in the 
famine districts ; a few cases certainly occurred, but 
not enough to warrant his devoting a third of his 
chapter on the famine to them. 

Mr. Rukeyser’s book is in contrast to the fore- 
going. He has set down only what he himself 
saw in Bolshevist Russia as a foreign specialist in 
its service; but he makes up in authority what he 
lacks in breadth of subject. I have not read a more 
valuable account of economic conditions under the 
Soviets. Mr. Rukeyser went to Moscow and the 
Urals to supervise an asbestos plant intended to be 
the largest in the world. : 

I have space to mention only one or two of Mr. 
Rukeyser’s discoveries. He learned that the tech- 
nical staff worked in perpetual fear of arrest and 
imprisonment, by the Ogpu if their plans went 


Pitman’s 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTMENT 
By Hargreaves Parkinson. B.A., B.Com. Witha 
Foreword by Sir Walter Layton, Editor of ‘‘ The 
Economist."" Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 24! pages. 
10/6 net. 

A MAIN CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
By P. C. Loftus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 96 pages. 
Second Edition. 2/- net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE AND TARIFFS 
By R. A. Hodgson, B.Com. (Lond.) Cemy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 208 pages. 6/- net. 

BUSINESS RATIONALISATION 
By Charles S. Myers, C.B.E., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 84 pages. 3/6 net. 

MODERN LETTERING FROM A TO Z 
By A. Cecil Wade. Crown 4to, cloth, 160 pages, 
me A coloured and 88 black-and-white plates. 

net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
By W. E. Trimble. Size 63in. by 9tin., cloth, 
254 pages. 7/6 net. 
Detailed prospectuses of any of the 
above books will be sent post free. 


Of a bookseller or: 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Ki: gsway, London, W.C.2 


wrong; consequently, each group of managers 
fought to vindicate their plans even when these 
were patently inadequate. On the other hand, 
their disgrace might mean only a loss of salary, 
though it would be announced that they had been 
imprisoned or even shot for ‘‘ treachery.’’ Appal- 
ling incompetence reigned throughout the State 
services : trains were lost, telegrams were delayed, 
food was scarce and appallingly dear. Mr. 
Rukeyser can find little more to compliment the 
Bolshevists on than that they had provided decent 
houses for the workmen on the asbestos plant; but 
surely such improvements were inevitable under 
any régime. This book, which shows the reader 
conditions in Russia as recently as last year, 
deserves a wide circulation; its only notable defect 
is the frequent use of Russian words and phrases 
which are in almost every case inaccurate. 

Mr. Waldo Frank’s book is an account of a 
hurried trip as a tourist to Soviet Russia. The 
author possesses neither the scientific nor the prac- 
tical capacity to judge what he saw by any more 
valuable standard than that of ‘‘the American 
intellectual,’’ who apparently evolves a_ special 
world out of his own inner consciousness. He tells 
us that present-day Russia is ‘‘ the most precious 
sociaf event, the most precious social life, of our 
crucial epoch,’’ that Russia is a paradox, that the 
late Tsar was an “ idiot a pitiful little 
fellow,’’ and so on; but there is no sign of any 
foundation for these great thoughts except the 
author’s inverted intellectual snobbishness. 

C.E.B.R. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Un-Moral Diplomacy 


Prince von Biilow : Memoirs. 1849-1897. Putnam. 
25s. net. 
HE fourth volume of Prince von Biilow’s 
Memoirs could well have been the first, as 
it deals with the Prince’s early life and career and 
sketches in the European picture between 1849 and 
1897. Prince von Biilow’s world was essentially 
nineteenth century, yet as one turns the pages of 
these memoirs one might be listening-in, during 
the present year of grace, to conversations at the 
Herren Club, from which exclusive but typical 
milieu the leading members of Herr von Papen’s 
cabinet of barons has been drawn to-day. There 
is the same mingling of pietism and Junkerism, 
partially mitigated by a certain elegance and a 
slight air of cosmopolitanism. 
Biillow was an ardent admirer of Bismarck and 
had he been able to emulate the Iron Chancellor’s 


genius as well as his cunning he might have 


become a big man himself. For Biilow has qualities 
which many Germans of his class lacked. And he 
certainly had sympathies and graces which, had 
they been allied to a bigger character, might have 
made him into a statesman of a calibre rare enough 
in Imperial Germany. But his limitations  pre- 
vented any really big achievement, and thus he 
only succeeded in being a frock-coated diplomat in 
the grand manner. Germany was proud of her 
** gentleman,’’ but the gentleman, who could see 
the faults of others but not his own, unwittingly 
contributed his quota to the downfall of the Empire. 


As Ladies Man 


This book is enlivened with witty and scandalous 
anecdotes about his contemporaries, and stories of 
his early gallantries with women. But its real value 
lies in the light it throws on the mentality of the 
German, and more especially the Prussian ruling 
caste, much the same to-day as it was in Biilow’s 
time. It is characteristic that Biilow was unable to 
distinguish between the higher finesse and the 
lower cunning. Bismarck’s really clever policy in 
not snapping the Berlin-Petersburg wire in order 
to prevent an Austro-French-Italian alliance 
against Prussia, and Bismarck’s card-sharping sort 
of smartness over the affair of the Ems Telegram 
are for Biilow both equally praiseworthy. To do 
the man justice—and this applies to the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen of his class—he seems to 
be quite sincerely unaware that there is anything 
particularly reprehensible about conducting 
diplomacy in an un-moral manner. This comes 
out quite clearly in his glorification of Prussia’s 
piratical policy towards Poland and Demark and 
the admixture of bullying and craft by means of 
which Bismarck ousted Austria from the leadership 
of the Germanic confederation. 

I do not share the shocked attitude which so 


‘many English critics felt when they read and 


reviewed the first three three volumes. The fact 
that Biilow was little or no better than the men he 
runs down does not necessarily lessen the truth of 
some of his castigations of his contemporaries. He 
was brought up in the shadow of the great 


Bismarck and when he thought of the men of his 
later days and compared them with the bigger men 
of his youth he not unnaturally found that com. 
parisons were odious. Many English critics hel 
up their hands in horror at Biilow as though he 
were some kind of rank outsider who lacked thog 
nice public school qualities which (presumably, 
from the point of view of these critics) othe 
Germans share with the English people. This] 
regard as nonsense. For all his faults, and he had 
many, nevertheless Biilow was not necessarily the 
worst of the bad bunch. At least he was leg 
narrow and more cultured in the mondain seng 
than many of his colleagues, and he was not with 
out his loyalties. But even admitting that in his 
memoirs he is frequently caddish, it is not 
specifically Biilow who should shock us, but rather 
those un-moral qualities of Prussian diplomacy 
which characterised the Germany of his day and 
which again to-day bid fair to confront Europe 
with another catastrophe. 


As Gossip 


For the rest the Prince is entertaining enough. 
His barbed darts at his contemporaries make highly 
diverting reading, and when he writes about his 
affaires de coeur his style is often quite engaging. 
There are some good stories too, especially the 
witty sallies attributed to his idol to the effect that 
a Russian can only trusted when he wears his shirt 
over his trousers and that an Englishman is only 
trustworthy when he does not speak French. Very 
characteristic of his own malicious humour is his 
comment on a Prussian ambassador who was 
evidently a fool, and was certainly a diplomatic 
failure, that in his after years he made an excellent 
Master of the Robes at the Royal Court. 

I only wish Biilow had refrained from putting 
a brake on the wheels of his fast moving story 
in the form of countless and over-long quotations. 
His constant trotting out of the German poets and 
the classics is a wearsome indulgence in a some 
what heavy footed scholarship. I like his pen 
picture of the old sergeant-major, when the young 
Biilow was a Hussar volunteer during the Franco 
Prussian war, but he spoils the effect at the end by 
comparing this worthy non-com to the set 
geant in Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein.”” This is 4 
small blemish, but typical of the somewhat smug 
Teutonic ‘‘ cultural’? manner. I like also the 
gusto with which he recalls his horse-grooming 
days in the Hussars an his comment that he was 
‘* convinced that a few weeks grooming would do 
every young man good, especially those German 
intellectuals who, unfortunately, are often quite 
flabby.” 

And so the Biilow saga comes to an end. It is 
good .entertainment; but it is also an important 
contribution to the study of European affairs, fot 
iit constitutes an unwitting warning «as to. the 
German political mentality more convincing than 
any conscious Germanophobe could have produced. 
{ recommend the Biilow memoirs most heartily, 
and more especially to those of my fellow country 
men—their name is legion to-day—who have 
psycho-analised themselves into the belief thal 
Germany is a sort of innocent abroad in Europe. 
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Red-Letter Days 


Sport, Dogs and a Certain Horse 
By Guy C. Pollock 


has become a truism and we all know that the 

higher pleasures of field sports come from the 
companionship of animals. So that many Red 
Letter Days are full of memories of these our 
Friends. Not all, because the sport of angling is 
a solitary one. Only other humans share it. Of 
course, | have read of dogs trained to help in the 
capture of fish and once I made some experiment. 
I took my old retriever to the river and she was 
thrilled in watching my first encounter with a 
reasonable trout. Indeed, she plunged into the 


T is pretentious not to state a truth because it 


‘water determined to secure for me this oddly 


elusive beast. But when she smelt the trout and 
when she examined it in the landing net with which 
| had scooped it hastily, she turned from the whole 
aflair with boredom and disgust. 

Afterwards she would come fishing with me 
occasionally but only to amuse herself—I shall 
never forget the extremely funny and slightly 
pathetic expression of pained bewilderment 
on her face as she slid unexpectedly from the 
bank on which she was rolling into a deep, 
still, chalk stream pool—and the one excitement 
which she gave me was to be nearly drowned 
ia her attempt to reach my side when I waded 
in the strong rough rapid of a Scottish river. 
Indeed, she would have been drowned if her dear 
lady—and mine—had not, from the bank, seen a 
black, silent, anguished head being swept relent- 
lessly towards the foaming fall below. Old, black, 
dead Judy, did you have more of agitated chidings 
or of fondlings when we had steered you to the 
shingle just in time ?. 


The Best Friend 


She is the best remembered and most truly loved 
companion of my sport. I got her as a keeper’s 
cast-off for thirty shillings when three of us shared 
a small rough shoot before the war. She was very 
lovely and quite adorable, unteachably wild and 
wilful, with a nose that never erred and a mouth as 
soft as a woman’s lips. She did extremely clever 
things, and she could, if she chose, retrieve a 
runner as if she were accustomed to winning field 
trials. If she did not choose, she would run in, 
spoil the next beat, drop the runner she was bring- 
ing back in order to go at once for a new bird 
dropped stone dead fifteen yards away, or, having 
fetched a bird, go round with it in circles and re- 
fuse to give it up. But I would not hear a word 
against her, for she gave love for love, and loyalty 
to the end. When I took her away for the last 
merciful journey her coat still shone as if five 
Seasons and not twelve had been her delighted 
pleasure and—foreknowing or not—she had spent 
the hour during which I steeled a miserable heart, 
in lying with her head against the gun case which 
had ceased to be a part of her life. 


There is little Judy now, liver and white, eager, 
affectionate, learning quickly ; and there was the 
other Judy, a black, lovable beast with a tragic 
ending, in between. But I can still wake in the 
night dreaming of some Red Letter Day which 
belonged to old Judy and to me, and, half-asleep, 
put out my hand beyond the bed to stroke once 
more the black sleek head. But as I begin to 
murmur “ All right, old lady,”’ the head vanishes 
beneath my hand. Perhaps it is never really 
there. Or perhaps.... 


The middle Judy deserves her own story and so 
do several other dogs of hosts and friends and 
there is always much that I should like to tell of 
little Judy and her upbringing. But I was dared 
to-day to say something about a horse, that other 
creature which unlocks the heart of man and shares 
his sport. 


“A Fearful Animal” 


That is a trying sort of challenge because I am 
not like Colonel Jelf and others who ride horses 
beautifully and understand all their moods. Ever 
since I was first taught in Battersea Park by an 
ex-family coachman turned jobmaster, to the day 
when I put away hunting breeches to earn a living, 
or the later recent day when I put on breeches, rode 
in the Row, and found myself unhappily afraid, I 
don’t suppose I ever understood a horse. Perhaps 
because I rode the horses of uncles, cousins, and 
friends with such occasional hirelings as I might 
afford, perhaps because unconsciously I feared this 
animal, I had really bad hands—and, I have no 
doubt, the wrong sort of seat. I do not think I 
was cast down more often than was reasonable 
and I can number many gallops and at least two 
days’ hunting that are remembered in Red Letters. 


But I only once knew a real horse—a little 
chestnut mare which a cousin who had hunted her 
lent me for three months. Three happy months, 
a ‘‘ half ’’ spent away from school in the west 
country, recovering from jaundice, and a horse of 
my own to ride and groom and stable. Redwing 
had a passionate affection for her master, but she 
disliked me first when she was bored to death by 
jumping hurdles for my education. Later she grew 
to toleration and when we parted she would follow 
me about a field and muzzle my pocket for the 
sugar that was in it. 

Once when she was really pleased with me and we 
were riding home along a Devonshire lane at night 
she*shied joyously at every single patch of moon- 
light on the road. Whether it was sheer joy of life 
or whether she hoped, after the narrow frustration 
of her first effort, to put me down at every patch 
I don’t know. But I don’t understand horses. I 
had better not write anything even about one. 


Redwing, you may go home again. 
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T— By JOHN POLLOcK 


Cohen and Son. 
Theatre. 


A REPROACH commonly brought against the 
English Theatre is that it does not deal with 
subjects of enough interest to attract people of 
brains. Plays, it is said, tend to sink to the level 
of crude melodrama or of sexual badinage. 
Therefore, go on the complainants, people of 
brains prefer to stay at home and read novels. 

That there is truth in the charge must be reluc- 
tantly allowed. But those mainly responsible for 
this are the very people who bring the charge. 
What the public wants, that, in the long run, does 
it get. Those who flatter themselves by the appel- 
lation of intelligentsia could, if they wanted, do 
much to impose a generally higher standard of 
subject for plays. One trouble is that about 
half the people with brains in England are 
under the subconscious influence of our old Puri- 
tanism and think the theatre should never be 
considered seriously, while the other half have got 
into the habit of accepting solid meat only if bathed 
in a plentiful sauce of the blatherumskite dear to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. It is still imperfectly under- 
stood that the theatre should not only be one of the 
highest sources of amusement, but also a necessary 
part of the mental food of every educated man. 

Frivolity of either sort is in fact far less the rule 
on our stage than carpers represent. A plentiful 
minority of serious plays are written, and some per- 
formed, but it must be admitted that few authors 
and managements have the courage of Mr. Izak 
Goller and the Regent Theatre, who in ‘‘ Cohen 
and Son ”’ present one of the really big subjects 
of the world, bitterly keen in its perpetual interest, 
immense in its influence on the course of history, 
the conflict between the ideals of Jewry and of 
Christendom. 


Many Faults. High Virtue 


Mr. Goller is a tyro at playwriting—he makes 
terrible mistakes, and his work has faults to make 
you shudder. He is prolix, brazenly sentimental, 
jocose in the wrong place: he has no instinct for 
that supremely important thing, a good “‘ curtain.”’ 
But he has a subject that carries him over every 
hurdle and thrills us by the virility of his passion- 
ate fervour. It is not because of his accomplish- 
ments, but despite his defects that his central scene 
is one of the most tensely moving imaginable. 
Robbed of its complete effect by the author or the 
producer’s failure to achieve that supreme curtain, 
it has none the less such a heart-throb that lovers of 
the theatre should flock to the Regent or wherever 
else the play may hereafter be given. ee 

“* Cohen and Son ”’ isa ridiculous title. It sug- 
gests a variant upon ‘‘ Potash and Perlmutter ”’ 
or ‘* Abe’s Irish Rose,’’ with which it has funda- 
mentally nothing in common. Doubtless Mr. 
Goller felt the shadow of those tremendous money- 
makers upon him. A Jewish playwright would 
now need great nerve to restrain the impulse to 
empty on his work the watering pot of Yiddish 
jokes, especially if, like Mr. Goller, no indication 


By Izak Goller. Regent 


oi a desire for restraint is noticeable in him. The 
jocular strain is vastly overdone. Other writers 
besides Mr. Goller should remember that comic 
relief is useful as the setting for a jewel : diamonds 
can easily be swamped in gold, or even platinum, 
not to speak of brass. Our greatest master of 
comic relief, an unabashed joker when he listed, 
tuned it carefully to fit the spirit of a preceding 
strong scene: anyone with doubts on the point 
should read again Macbeth, Act II, Sc. 3. 


The Eternal Wanderer 


Mr. Goller’s grand scene is that in which a 
Jewish father and mother mourn, as at the Wall of 
Lamentation, for their only son, killed in action in 
1916, only to learn, through his sudden reappear. 
ance, that a mistake of identity has occurred and 
that he lives, wounded and a hero. Here the 
author does refrain from flagrant contradictions of 
atmosphere, and thus attains an agonising pitch 
of emotion. We feel in a way never before ex. 
pressed so vitally the wasting tragedy of a life 
given for no ideal; for this is the bedrock of the 
play, that wherever he lives the Jew has no country 
of his own. No country, but only his race, and 
the ideal of that race to bring all mankind to God, 
It is the sense of this that tinges the lad’s reward, 
the Victoria Cross, with hellish bitterness: all he 
knows of his deed of heroism is that he has killed 
a Jew, one like himself but fighting on the other 
side. The tragedy of the Jew’s loneliness is the 
essence of Mr. Goller’s play. 

On the personal side this theme is worked out in 
the relations of young David Cohen with a girl, 
somewhat strangely placed in the Jewish family for 
upbringing by a Catholic priest. The priest's 
reason, early guessed by the audience, is that he 
knows the girl’s mother to have been a Jewess— 
knows it for the best of reasons, since, before seek- 
ing expiation in the bosom of the Church, he had 
himself been the mother’s seducer. Through the 
girl’s influence he seeks to win the lad, and the 
struggle between him and David’s Jewish Master, 
the austere Mr. Moses, is brought to an end by 
the priest’s renunciation and revelation that the 
girl, as a Jewess’s daughter, is a fit mate for a 
Jew. On his side, Mr. Moses is forced to abandon 
the hopes pinned on David as a future leader in 
Israel and to leave him to a life of private 
happiness. Mr. Moses, a character admirably 
portrayed and played, may be regarded as the soul 
of Mr. Goller’s play. It is he who symbolizes the 
Race and in an impassioned tirade urges the case 
for the Jewish creed of impersonal Deism against 
the humaner Christian ideal of repentance and 
absolution. The mixture of pure Jew with the blood 
of Goy and Shiksa is defilement in his eyes as 4 
negation of two thousand years of torturing 
struggle. 

These are deep waters, yet by its ability to swim 
in such the theatre must win support. Heavy 
blue-pencilling and firmer hands than some of the 
company at the Regent can claim would improve 
the present effort, but, within their limits, the effort 
is fine on the part of all concerned: in her big 
scene Miss Selma Vaz Dias rises to her opportunity 
with shattering intensity. 
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N EW_NOVELS 


The House Under the Water, by Francis Brett 
Young. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Marriage of Hermione, by Richmal Crompton. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. : 

The Young Man’s Testament, by John Arrow. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Snooty Baronet, by Wyndham Lewis. 
Ts. 6d. 

Superstition, by Stephen McKenna. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Cassell. 


HE house was not always under the water— 
for many leisured years it stood serene and 
dreaming in the tangled wilderness that had once 
been garden. Then Tregaron came with his 
Italian wife and family, and Mr. Brett Young has 
written of the years that followed. They came and 
went and schemed and lived and loved, while 
always the shadow of Tregaron’s. overweening 
pride lay heavy on his children. But the house 
was there—even after it lay below the cold blue 
water of Cabn Mawrion newly dammed. No-one 
who picks up Mr. Brett Young’s latest book will 
lay it down until he learns who won in that long 
strange fight—man or house. 


And just as interesting is ‘‘ Marriage of 
Hermione.”’ 


“ Helen, I don’t want to be married to-morrow. I 
don’t love Charles. I don’t think I should mind if I 
never saw him again. I don’t love him. I just—like 
him ordinarily. Just as I’d like anyone. That’s not 
how you ought to feel, is it?” 

“It’s not too late, is it?” 


But when to-morrow came, Hermione did marry 
Charles. She married in 1882 and in 1932 they 
celebrate their Golden Wedding. 


Shrewd and Sympathetic 


Miss Crompton has written of the fifty years and 
never once does Hermione pall on us or tire us 
out or make us wish that it was all about some- 
thing more exciting. Hermione and Charles 
quietly get on with the business of living, loving 
each other, fighting, having children, bringing 
them up, seeing them married. The story cannot 
be called sensational, and yet it is continuously 
interesting. Miss Crompton is amazingly sym- 
pathetic, amazingly shrewd, and Hermione and her 
family come to life under her pen. 


“The Young Man’s Testament,’’ on the other 
hand, is as sensational as a sensational book can 
be. Six Young People go to the Broads to spend 
their holiday in a boat. Cecily was engaged to 
Jocelyn. Gertrude and Mark were “‘ interested in 
each other” and Thelma and Jim made no bones 
about the fact that they were living with each 
other. When they come back, Cecily is engaged 
to Mark, Gertrude to Jocelyn, and Thelma has 
pushed Jim overboard and he has been drowned. 
I think she got tired of sleeping with him, but 
Mr. Arrow wasn’t too clear about this. The 


greater part of the book is given to Cecily and 
Mark. The biggest events in their holiday was 
taking all their clothes off for sun-bathing, mis- 
behaving in a wood, and being exceptionally sorry 
for Thelma because she had found it necessary to 
push Jim overboard. 


And the surprising thing, after all this nonsense, 
is that Mr. Arrow has made them live. I hope 
he won’t continue to waste his time over more 
stories like this. And the same applies to ‘‘ Snooty 
Baronet.’” Mr. Wyndham Lewis is an extraordi- 
narily brilliant writer, and he has a personality of 
which I am duly envious—but there my envy 
ceases abruptly. 


It all reminds me of a story told during a grouse 
drive in Aberdeenshire. A naval captain (who 
had a very good eye for a ball) had that day been 
shooting with a conspicuous lack of success. His 
host at the end of the day was listening to his 
keeper. ‘‘ The Captain didna shoot verra weel 
to-day, Sirr.’’ ‘‘ I can’t understand it, Davey— 
he has a very good eye for games.” ‘* Weel, 
Sirr, it’s a pity he disna mak a better use of it.’’ 


Mockery 

Yes, Mr. Wyndham Lewis is brilliant, but 
wouldn’t Sooty be more appropriate than Snooty 
and isn’t it a pity to prostitute a gift such as his 
and to mock and make a laughing stock of all the 
most intimate happenings of our lives ? 


Stephen McKenna has written a book of extra- 
ordinary force in ‘‘ Superstition.’’ Was it supersti- 
tion or mere coincidence? Put yourself in the 
place of Harry Chiseldon, and I don’t doubt that 
it would have broken you up, as it nearly. broke 
him. 


‘* They will all go the same way, in the hell 
I’ve made for you. And you'll be afraid to love 
anyone, because you will carry death in your 
touch. You will learn the meaning of loneliness. 
And you will curse God, but you won’t die.” 
Harry Chiseldon received this letter from a sup- 
posedly mad woman, and then, as disaster follows 
disaster, he begins to ask himself the terrible ques- 
tion: Is it superstition or mere coincidence? He 
falls in love with the loveliest girl he had ever 
seen, from the beautiful head of her to the dainty 
feet of her, and she died. His dog died, and, 
though you will not find out from the book exactly 
how much Harry Chiseldon loved his dog, he de- 
cides never to own a dog again. His small half- 
sister, on whom he next lavishes his 
pines away. 
coincidence ? 


love, 
Was all this superstition or mere 


And then comes Fiona. He once more falls in 
love, and this time Fiona starts to fade and wilt 
away before all our eyes. Was this superstition, 
too,-or coincidence? 


Mr. McKenna has written an ‘absorbing book. 
It never horrifies, and yet it catches hold of the 
imagination until I felt I must know, and I went 
on reading until I had decided for myself whether 
it was the one or the other. i 
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A Short Guide to New Books 


Views and Reviews. 
By Havelock Ellis. 
10s. 6d. 


Not all these short papers appear worthy of pub- 
lication in book form. Their author too often 
balks the reader’s desire to enter more deeply into 
the problem stated and to follow his line of thought 
to a more definite conclusion. They have, how- 
ever, the precious advantage of being stimulating 
and provocative, and probably Mr. Havelock Ellis 
will feel that his purpose has been fulfilled if he 
can set people thinking for themselves. 


Second Series, 1920-1932. 
Desmond Harmsworth. 


The High Lands of Britain. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Unknown Island. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

The first is a useful companion for the walker 
who lifts up his eyes to the hills of this country. 
Those who know Mr. Mais’s broadcast talks will 
not need to be told that it is chatty and good- 
humoured and contains a considerable amount of 
useful information. His defence of British hotels 
and British weather smacks a little of ‘‘ my country 
right or wrong.”” Not a few of the places. he 
mentions are registered in the reviewer’s mind in 
melancholy memories of discomfort and bad food. 

Mr. Mais says himself that he does not pretend 
in ‘‘ The Unknown Island ”’ to make an exhaustive 
survey of England, Scotland and Wales. His book 
is made up of descriptions of ‘‘ seventeen hap- 
hazard excursions made at high speed at the re- 
quest of the B.B.C.’’ So he has produced a 
trayful of most delightful hors d’oeuvres. You 
can pick a bit from any chapter whether it be about 
Dorset, Cornwall, Lancashire, Wales, Yorkshire 
or the Highlands, and you will be sure to find your 
appetite whetted—which is almost as good as 
having it satisfied. 


By S. P. B. Mais. 


The By S. P. B. Mais. 


The Pleasures of Poetry. (Third Series—The Vic- 
- torian Age.) Edith Sitwell. Duckworth. 6s. 


Continuing her investigations into Romantic 
poetry, Miss Sitwell now gives us the great 
Victorians—Swinburne, Rosetti, Poe, Tennyson. 
In a long and critical introduction she probes deeply 
into the sound and colour values of her favourites, 
and evokes in the reader both an interest in and an 
appreciation of the beauties that are apt to be lost 
by hackneyed and misunderstanding repetition. 


My World As In My Time : Memoirs of Sir Henry 


Newbolt. Faber and Faber. 18s. 


The title is deceptive. It should have been 
‘* Newbolt As In My Time.’’ The book tells you 
all about Sir Henry Newbolt but it tells you hardly 
anything about the world as in his time and not 
half enough about the men with whom he came 
into contact. The trouble is the difficulty in 
resisting the impression that the book is about a 
world of which there was only one inhabitant who 
‘really mattered. If that is granted it is pains- 
taking and not uninteresting. 


William Penn. By Bonamy Dobree. Constable 
18s. 


Hundreds of thousands of words have been 
written about the great Quaker, but this book leaves 
us with the impression that probably it gives per. 
haps the frankest recital of his career and the 
justest appreciation of him as a man and ap 
influence that has been or probably ever will be 
produced. Penn had his weaknesses, and the 
author neither ignores them nor unduly stresses 
them. That gives an idea of the real value of the 
book; it neither flatters nor attacks. It is an 
almost judicial appraisement and as such it has 
achieved an extremely high measure of success, 


Adown the Tigris I was borne. By Shalimar, 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


Eight stories of the sea, written with a freshness 
that makes reading a real pleasure. The author, 
while obviously a sailor, has the happy pen of the 
born story-teller, and his tales carry an authentic 
ring to truth coupled with the real tang of the sea, 
They are really excellent and should bring 
‘** Shalimar ’’ a host of new admirers. 


Writ in Sand. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s personality gives 
glorious life to these sketches, as to all his work. 
Never was there a writer of whom it was more 
true that the style is the man and every sentence 
is instinct with the spirit of adventure, quixotic 
chivalry and sympathy with animals and indeed 
all life, which characterises its author. Perhaps 
the best of these sketches is the very simple tale 
of the author’s pursuit of a decrepit train on horse- 
back, when by some extraordinary chance it had 
left its stopping place up to time. 


The Scenery of England. 
S.P.R.E. 3s. 6d. 


This valuable little book should be in the hands 
of all who profess a love for the countryside. Issued 
by the Society for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land, it is enriched by an extremely useful appen- 
dix, setting out not only the aims of the Society 
itself, but giving a list of affiliated bodies and also 
information as to how the amenities of the country 
can usefully be preserved. 


Vaughan Cornish. 


The Story of San Michele. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


‘* The Story of San Michele ’’ was the autobio- 
graphy of a man who thought profoundly and 
richly. It was incredibly good, incredibly inter 
esting. It had beauty in its pages, and drama; 
it had courage; it had originality; it was frank; 
it was honest and at the same time sensational; 
it was humorous and it was exceptionally tragic. 
And now Murray has brought out the first cheap 
edition, and if it was worth its price before, it is 
even more worth 7s. 6d. now. 


By Axel Munthe. 
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THE FACE OF CHRIST 


The Authentic Photograph of Christ. By Kazimir 
de Proszynski. Search Publishing Co. 5s. net. 


able, E subject of this slim volume is the so-called 
“ Turin Shroud,’’ of which the first valid 
been record is that in 1353 it was deposited by a knight, 
Geoffrey de Charny, at the Abbey of Lirey, near 

eaves y! 
per fm Troyes, in France. At that date it was claimed 
| the to be the shroud in which the body of Christ was 
ia wrapped after the Crucifixion, but the claim was 
Il be not allowed by the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
| the has, in fact, never been allowed. In 1578 the 
ena shroud was taken to Turin and has since then been 
f the kept there in the Cathedral of St. John the 


Baptist. Marks on the shroud resembling the out- 
lines of a body were taken to be paintings due. 
according to some, to miraculous intervention, and 


7 by others to the hand of a monkish artist. 
Now follows the astonishing fact. In 1898 the 
_ shroud, for the first time, was photographed and 
the results obtained showed two things: that the 
hness markings on it were far more definite than had 
thor, been supposed, and that they constituted not a 
of the positive likeness, such as a painted portrait pre- 
entic HE sents, but a negative like that on a photographic 
drive: plate. It was therefore argued that this is evi- 
bring dence of the authenticity of the claim to consider 
the shroud as that in which Christ’s body was 
ham, Within the limits of a review it is impossible to 
do more than indicate the deep interest of this 
gives book, which summarises the position reached by 
work. the several much larger volumes written on the 
more subject during the last thirty years. The author 
tence does not disguise his belief in the authenticity of 
ixotic the shroud, but does not attempt to gloss over the 
ndeed main difficulty in so believing, namely, that no 
rhaps trace of the existence of the Turin Shroud is to 
e tale be found earlier than the 14th century. It appears 
10Trse- to be proved that such an image as the photo- 
t had graphs reveal could be produced chemically upon 
a shroud after death, and there are remarkable 
similarities between the image on the Turin shroud 
ish and the details in the Gospel stories. 
Like the so-called ‘‘ tunic of Mahomet ”’ ex- 
hibited last year in Paris, the Turin shroud. 
nands whether or no we allow the claim made for it to 
ssued present an authentic image of Christ, is a most 
Eng- venerable relic. Failing external evidence, each 
ppen man must judge for himself whether he finds the 
ciety internai evidence of authenticity compelling. The 
1 also known facts are set out with fairness in the 
untry present book, and all interested should turn to its 
pages. 
ha To Suburbans and Others 
im fh The Love of Irene. By Alan E. Porter. Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
tobio- Lots of story writers have set out to depict life 
. and in the suburbs, have done it admirably, but have 
intef- most unaccountably omitted to tell a story. That 
ama; is where this book scores. There is a fine, human 
rank; story swirling around Hugh Fortescue and Irene, 
onal; his wife; not much deeply analytical writing, per- 
rage haps, as the term is understood—or misunder- 
ms stood to-day—and possibly all the better for that. 


But there is a good deal of simple realism and 


understanding ; and many thousands of ‘‘ Hughs ” 
will say to many thousands of ‘‘ Irenes ’’ : ‘‘ Well 
now, doesn’t that just remind you my dear, 


Novels in Brief 


Gold of Toulouse. By John Clayton. 
mann. 8s. 6d. 

Quite a good example of the ‘‘ capa y espada ”” 
novel: scene, Provence in the days of the trouba- 
dours and the Albyensia Crusades. Raymond of 
Toulouse provides the unalterable: villain, a 
Spaniard the blameless hero, a mysterious lass — 
from the Hebrides the perfect heroine. Tortures, 
hairbreadth escapes, battle, murder and sudden 
death succeed one another so swiftly that the 
reader’s mind becomes dazed before he has tackled 
three-quarters of the 550 pages. Oh! why do they 
make these books so long ? 


The Golden Bee. Patrick R. Chalmers. 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

Tony Cochrane, sinking his capital at the sug- 
gestion of his father in a business which is nearly 
on the rocks, finds himself ‘* up against it.’” Hard 
work and courage, however, pulls the firm round 
and a well-merited success comes to Tony in the 
last few pages. Interwoven with this tale of Big 
Business is a love story which Mr. Chalmers has 
handled with considerable skill and delicacy, and 
the whole makes a book which is extremely enjoy- 
able reading. With The Golden Bee Mr. 
Chalmers places himself a good step along the road 
which leads to the best-seller. 


Slade of the Yard. By Richard Essex. Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A thriller that begins with a diverting and ad- 
mirably written account of how John Darrell, 
M.P., woke up to find that he had gone to the 
critical meeting of his career blind drunk, dis- 
graced himself on the platform and wrecked his 
future without any conscious remembrance of any 
single deed or word is certainly promising. The 
subsequent adventures of Darrell, otherwise Slade 
the young policeman, fulfil that promise entirely. 
The identity of Lessingham, the super-crook, is, 
of course, the real business of the story, and the 
secret, which all good readers must want to guess 
for themselves, is admirably guarded. There is 
plenty of action and excitement. But a chief merit 
of this thriller, which we commend highly, is its 
admirable literary style. That would be a com- 
pensation for an inferior story. It is a refreshing 
grace added here to a thoroughly good one. 


The Fallow Land. H. E. Bates. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

To a story of the land, Mr. Bates has brought 
a fierce and sombre understanding, and his new 
novel is rich with country atmosphere. He tells 
of the struggle of a courageous woman to force out 
of the land its due harvest and the eventual victory 
of the farm over the human effort striving against 
it. It is a grim, relentless story, but Mr. Bates 
has the power of bringing before us a striking 
picture, so that much of the essential grimness 
mellows naturally into the brilliant execution with 
which he has presented his subject. 


Heine- 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Wedding Rehearsal. Directed by Alexandra 
Corda. New Gallery. 


Looking on the Bright Side. Produced by Basil 
Dean. Capitol. 


Shanghai Express. General Release. 


M*: CORDA’S last picture in this country was 
called ‘‘ Service for Ladies ’’ and he had a 
well-deserved success; now he is at the head of an 
organisation called ‘* London Films Limited,’’ and 
the company’s first picture, ‘Wedding Rehearsal,”’ 
gives the concern a good send-off at the New 
Gallery. With a quarter of an hour out of the 
film the send-off would have been better. 

A skit upon fashionable weddings makes a very 
slight story, and the scenarist’s imagination has 
been taxed to the utmost to provide fresh incident. 
The dialogue of Mr. Wimperis, however, has some 
very amusing lines in it and these continually save 
the situations. 

Perhaps the best thing about this picture is the 
appearance of four young English screen actresses ; 
Merle Oberon, Joan Gardner, Wendy Barrie and 
Diana Napier. The parts they have to play are 
not very exacting, but the company is taking a 
step in the right direction by discovering talent and 
promoting it, instead of being just content to sign 
up spasmodically actresses from the stage. I am, 
too, a great admirer of Roland Young’s work and 
his performance here of the bachelor marquis is 
easy and effortless. The part is well suited to his 
offhand manner and he invests the character with 
humour and charm. The ship is steadied by the 
smaller réles being in the capable hands of George 
Grossmith, Lady Tree, Morton Selton, Kate 
Cutler and Edmund Breon. 


‘* Looking on the Bright Side,’’ featuring Gracie 
Fields, goes to the Capitol. The popularity of this 
artiste ensures the film’s success, but from a 
cinematographic point of view there is very little 
to merit it. The story of the young song writer, 
who owes the half of his triumphs to the genius 
of the singer and, after the usual vicissitudes, 
recognises the fact, is hardly new. The production 
has cost a lot of money, and the results mean 
nothing ; but there are three or four tuneful songs. 
Gracie Fields sings these very well; still, I should 
prefer to listen to her and them in the music hall. 

Of more importance next week than either of the 
two preceding pictures is the general release of 
 “* Shanghai Express.’’ Marlene Dietrich and her 
director, Mr. Josef von Sternberg, are here in com- 
bination with the happiest results since ‘‘ The Blue 
Angel.’”’ Her performance of ‘‘ Shanghai Lily ”’ 
lifts the picture well out of the rut, and his direction, 
though not so certain at the end as at the begin- 
ning, is always arresting. The chief defects of the 
picture are the acting of Clive Brook and the 
melodramatic nature of the story. The former, as 
the British officer, seems to be ‘‘ dead on his feet,’’ 
and the latter moves quickly from one improb- 
ability to another; there is some compensation in 
the appearance of Anna May Wong who is handled 
with much better effect than usual. 


The Saturday Acrostics 
New Series 


We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solutigg 
opened. 


RULES 


1.—The book chosen must be named when the solution 
is sent in and must be selected from the books reviews 
in the current issue. 

2.—The price of the book must not exceg 
half-a-guinea. 

38.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ ACROsSTIC” anj 
addressed to the Acrostic EpiToR, Saturday Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

4.—Solutions must reach us by first post on th 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 8. 


For THIS ROME’s SATIRIST OPINES WE MAY 
WITHOUT OFFENCE TO HIGHEST HEAVEN PRAY. 


. Port cosmopolitan of Midland Sea. 

. Inert and slow, not brisk as busy bee. 

. On forest’s pride produced by insect small. 

. Behead a fruit whose jelly’s known to all. 

. Fair southern land recalling Christmas Day. 

. In Burma makes his fellow-man his prey. 

. With human blood besmeared and parents’ tears, 
. The helpless period of our early years. 

. From peer his paramour you’ll now detach. - 
. For deeds of wicked daring hard to match. 

. Like ship held captive in the frozen main. 

. Law know I none, though mortals I constrain, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 2. 


WHERE BRIAN BORU RULED, SO FAMED IN STORY, 
THESE HOLY PERSONS WON ETERNAL GLORY. 


. Egyptian deity adored at Rome. 

. Now seen but seldom in the sacred tome. 

. Clip head and tail from tuneful Scottish bird. 
. Three-fourths of what was once a waiter’s word. 
. Parsons to make my meaning clear endeavour. 
. Us from the Lord of Light you next must sever. 
. Dreadful as any dragon of the prime. 

. Curtail what helps white bryony to climb. 

. Long locks, as vanities, his soul abhorred. 

. Performed in laundries on a flannelled board. 
. In bygone days to slavery oft led. 

. Destiny! cries the Turk, and bows his head. 


SOLUTION oF AcRosTIc No. 2. 


= 
a 


WH ZPD 
A 


1 The Temple of Isis and Serapis gave its name to ome 
of the districts into which imperial Rome was divided. 
2 The lintwhite, lintie, or linnet is often mentioned @ 


Scottish poetry. 
5 See 1 Hen. IV., ii., 4. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 1 was 
Mr. C. E. Forp, 
to whom a book has been sent. 
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ITY.—By C. J. Hamitton 


Lombard Street, Thursday 

The abortive results of the Stresa Conference 
have once more dashed the hopes of those who were 
looking to it to provide a way of escape from the 
serious economic and political difficulties con- 
fronting the Central European States. The failure 
is instructive because the problem of ‘‘ Danubia ” 
is, in a large measure, the problem of the world in 
general. 


If the question, ‘* What is the essential reason 
fo. the continuance of the world depression ’’ ? 
were asked of a representative group of intelligent 
business men it is probable that a number of quite 
different answers would be forthcoming. One 
would say that it is primarily political. So many 
countries are at loggerheads, in so many the govern- 
ments are insecure, that the whole political out- 
look is in the highest degree uncertain. That 
uncertainty is destructive of the confidence 
necessary to business enterprise that is not.merely 
hand-to-mouth, or purely local in its scope. Hence 
the forces of an interdependent economic world are 
paralysed. Capital remains in its hiding places, 
or seeks safety in economically closed systems. 


Another would reply that recovery depends 
upon a rise of prices that will once more make the 
business of production profitable. Since cheap 
money is of little effect, unless it is put into cir- 
culation, some would even go so far as support 
an active policy of forcing money into use by 
virtually giving it away. 

Others, again, aware that the production of 
goods must depend upon the possibility of their 
exchange, insist that the depression continues 
because of the multitude of barriers that have been 
set up to prevent this process of exchange from 
taking place. Remove the barriers, break down 
the tariff walls, abolish restrictions upon inter- 
national monetary dealings, and all will soon be 
well, 


The Root Cause 

In all these answers there is, of course, an 
element of truth. But they fail to take account 
of one vital factor, the factor of debt. 
cause of the depression is to be found in the truth 
that, before the fall of prices began, one half of 
the world, whether conceived as composed of 
persons or individuals, was living beyond its means 
at the expense of the other half. The difficulty 
is, at bottom, a debt problem, much exaggerated 
in its effects, but not originated, by the price fall. 


It follows that what is needed, what is actually 
going on, is a great readjustment of relative con- 
sumption. This process is to some extent 
independent of existing debt obligations. But 
those obligations in many cases render that adjust- 
ment very nearly impossible. It is true of the 
Danubian States that there creditors must face the 
fact that existing debt burdens must be greatly 
lightened; that by refusing to face it they are 
definitely helping to make their credits worthless. 
But this truth has a much wider application. A 
more radical application of the policy of debt 


The root, 


liquidation would be, more than any single 
influence, the way to a world economic recovery. 


New Capital 

The removal, or partial removal, of the embargo 
upon capital investments, coupled with the 
renewed demand on the part of the Labour Party 
for the nationalisation of banking and the state 
control of capital, is providing an interesting 
problem. As the result of the permission given to 
business enterprisers to seek new capital in the 
capital market there is, as yet, very little indication 
that industry, in the more usual sense of the word, 
has been kept from active expansion by reason of 
the embargo. Prominent among the seekers after 
new capital, however, are the promotors of two 
dog racing schemes. 


The demand for dog racing is a sign of the 
times. It is indicative of the ‘‘ new wants,”’ 
expressive of the tastes and desire of the people. 
Under a free capitalistic system those wants are 
provided for. Would they be provided for in a 
socialist state which would, it may be presumed, 
seek to direct the flow of capital into what might 
bc regarded as worthier channels? If so, it would 
seem that, under a capitalistic system, capital is 
employed more nearly and directly according to 
the wishes of the people than under the socialistic. 


Tea and Rubber 

Among the forthcoming Company meetings of 
first importance is that of Messrs. Harrison and 
Crosfield, Ltd., which will be held on the 12th. 
So much British capital is invested in the produc- 
tion of tea, rubber, and other produce, in which 
this company has its chief interests, that the 
remarks of the Chairman at the annual meeting 
upon the prospects before these undertakings will 
be of very wide interest. 


The stress under which tea and rubber planta- 
tions have been working is reflected in the reduc- 
tion of dividend from 124 to 5 per cent. It must 
be regarded as peculiarly satisfactory that, under 
such difficult conditions, a dividend as 5 per cent. 
has been earned. The financial position of the 
Company is particularly strong and liquid. The 
worst has probably been got over and the share- 
holders ought to be able to look forward with some 
confidence to good prospects in the not distant 
future. 


Pictures 

The accounts of the Associated Provincial 
Picture Houses, with an issued capital of just 
under £800,000, for the year ending May 31, 
afford one more piece of evidence of the remarkable 
degree in which popular spending power in this 
country has been maintained despite the high level 
of unemployment and the depression in many 
branches of industry. The trading profit for the 
year, sincluding income from investments, was 


£114,756 10s. 9d. After adding £10,000 to the 
general reserve and providing £20,000 for depre- 
ciation, a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 
per cent. for the year, is declared. This must be 
considered a very satisfactory result in times like 
these. 
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The Satur day Review 


8 October 1999 


“The Curse of Foreign Investment 


SIR,—Mr. P. C. Loftus dealt very adequately 
with Your City Editor in the issue of September 
24th, and very little remains to be said. I read 
your City Editor’s article several times, and in 
fact wrote a reply which I did not send. I have 
since read it again and compared it with Mr. 
Loftus’s letter. Why was the article written? 
That is the first thought that comes to the mind; 
it was a poor handling of a bad case. 


The remark about the commission and flotation 
expenses deserved even greater castigation than 
they received from Mr. Loftus. Were it not for the 
great profits made by promoters, the pushing of 
shares on the public would not have made the 
strides it has. 


The net result is that the public is shy of any- 
thing. 


The ordinary man in the street believes that the 
financier is not only a parasite, but a pest, and he 
also believes that the banker has lent a ready ear 
to the ‘* Get-rich-quick Wallingfords ”’ of these 
islands, and that by increasing the stockbroking 
end of wanking the bankers have got themselves 
into a rather invidious position. 


We hear “‘ ad nauseam ’’ that exports are paid 
for by imports, but there is a curious reluctance to 
mention that “‘ interest on foreign investments 
must be paid by imports.” 


This is a fact and possibly accounts for the re- 
luctance to restrict imports in order to provide work 
for our own people. The obvious retort of the 
country whose goods are prevented from coming in 
is to say ‘‘ No imports no Loan Interest.’’ 


The welfare of finance has for long enough been 
considered to the detriment of industry. It is now 
time for a change if we don’t want serious trouble ; 
our people have been without work too long. 

R. W. WILLan. 


SIR,—Your City Editor states that ‘‘ there is no 
shred of justification ’’ that debtor countries such 
as Australia and Canada are forced by the fact that 
they are debtor States to manufacture what they 
would otherwise import. In a former article he 
described as “‘ glaringly fallacious’’ my _state- 
ment that the effect of large scale foreign invest- 
ment “ is and must be to damage the export trade 
of the Creditor Nations.”” As your space is 
limited, I will reply by putting forward these four 
propositions :— 


(1) Debtor Countries are forced to restrict im- 
ports when they cannot borrow the whole or part 
ot the interest due. Severe restrictions of imports 
by Debtor Nations (three quarters of the countries 
of the world) must damage the export trade of all 
nations. 


(2) Every country which is Debtor to foreign 
investors or governments (e.g., Australia, Canada, 
Germany) because it has to find an immense excess 


of exports over imports, is forced to adopt a high 
tariff and behind its shelter to manufacture goods 
it formerly imported: thereby causing damage to 
our export trade. 

In support of these two propositions I give the 
following :— 

(a) The Prime Minister of Canada defending his 
hibitive tariffs stated that because Canada had to 
find a surplus export of a million dollars a day 
in payment to foreign investors, it was n 
to restrict imports to a minimum (Ottawa, Feb. 9, 
1982). In order to restrict imports to a minimum 
it is necessary to manufacture what has hitherto 
been imported. 


(b) The advice tendered by the League of Nations to 
debtor states like Hungary and Austria to restrict 
imports in order to obtain a favourable balance of 
trade wherewith to meet their interest obligations, 
(It is true that the League experts are now com- 
plaining of the restrictions on trade which they 
themselves advised). 


(c) The statement of Sir George Paish that the 
necessity for Germany to find a large favourable 
balance wherewith to pay reparations ‘ would 
reduce the buying power of Germany and there- 
fore the selling power of the industries . . . whose 
goods usually find a market in Germany.” 


(3) All genuine international trade is an ex- 
change of commodities. Imports are paid for by 
exports, or else imports come in the form of interest 
due from Debtor to Creditor. Australia, Canada, 
and the Argentine owe British Investors about 
£100 million a year interest. If this interest is paid 
it can only be received mainly in goods. These 
goods are an import without a corresponding 
export to pay for them. If these imports came, 
not as interest payments but in ordinary trade, 
they would require the export of £100 million of 
our coal, manufacturers and services to pay for 
them. 


(4) The search for profitable foreign invest- 
ment must and does result in the export of British 
capital to build up industries abroad which com- 
pete directly with British export industries 
(examples: The cotton mills of China, the Tata 
steel and iron works of India). 


If these four propositions can be disproved, | 
assure your City Editor, in all seriousness, that I 
will be under a deep obligation to him; because 
I would view our economic future with less con- 
cern. If they cannot be disproved, I submit my 
case stands. 

P. C, Lortus. 
Reydon Covert, 
Nr. Southwold. 


Pottleberry 


SIR,—The excellent verse on the _ irritating 
mannerisms of Pottleberry’s diction omits one very 
common failing. When Pottleberry orders 4 


‘ second drink he thinks it incorrect to say ‘‘ The 


same again.”’ He always puts it, ‘‘ Something 
similar, please! ’? Have barmen and barmaids 
learned this odious phrase from Pottleberry of 
vice-versa ? 
R. Ceci, OWEN. 
89, Foregate Street, Chester. 
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The Roman Catholic Church and Chastity 

SIR,—One may agree with your correspondent, 
Bertrand Shadwell, as to the high ideals of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the fact remains that 
not only ievolutionaries but Protestants generally 
are passionately averse to living under Roman 
Catholic rule. 

Why is this? It may be that the unquestion- 
ing obedience which is enforced—and rightly en- 
forced in spiritual matters—may render the Roman 
Catholics relatively unfit to rule in spheres where 
scepticism is essential. It is fatal to put the new 
wine of modern thought—which may be all wrong 
—jnto the old bottles of ancient beliefs. How else 
can you explain why learned and charitable priests 
are expelled from countries after revolutions ? 

West Dulwich. M. Orr. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


There is nothing in the world more difficult to 
criticise than mediocrity. It is impossible to ful- 
minate against it, and equally impossible to find 
anything to say in its favour. That is why wire- 
less critics are rather more than ten a penny: 
there is nothing for them to say. With the best 
will in the world it is impossible to enthuse about 
next week’s programmes, but with the worst will 
in the world it would be foolish to condemn them 
out of hand. One can only say that they repre- 
sent the sort of thing which the B.B.C. imagines 
the public likes. 

The people who enjoy talks will listen to them : 
those who enjoy music will listen to the fare pro- 
vided by the Music Department : those whose Sun- 
day afternoon will take on a brighter hue if they 
can hear the songs which Shakespeare assigned to 
Feste, sung by an extremely competent actress, 
will no doubt contrive to remain awake : there may 
even be some who will be thrilled to hear—through 
the medium of a translation from the German— 
“a sequence, over a century and a half, of Dance 
and Ballroom scenes ’’—whatever that may mean ; 
but this is not likely. Let it be firmly understood 
that the critic does not propose to listen to any of 
these. 

He will, however, listen to ‘‘ Consider Your 
Verdict ’’ on October 15th at 9.20 p.m. (National), 
partly because it is an experiment, and experiments 
are always welcome, and partly because it is the 
one programme in the week which suggests that 
any thought whatever has been given to it. 


THE 
WONDER WATCH 


UNBREAKABLE SHOCK PROOF 
GUARANTEED 


rost |= Ea 


Cash returned if not satisfied 


THE GEM WATCH CO., 


180, Cemetery Road, Sheffield 11. 


FREE 


EARN AN EXTRA INCOME 
AS A SPARE-TIME WRITER 


Get this Free Book—The Key to Success in the 


Wide Field 
Thousands of Openings 
for Fresh Writers 


AST quantities of 
newly purchased 
matter comprising 

millions of words, are 
absorbed by the printing 
presses every day. 

Large sums are spent by 
Editors and Publishers in 
buying fresh copy for their 
mewspapers and magazines, 
and much of this money 
goes to free lance journal- 
ists and fiction writers 
whose articles and 


i BECOME ASPARE- 
stories have been Aaa 


accepted for pub- YOU CAN EARN 


lication. 


ADD TO YOURNEWsPAPERS 
TIME. 


Writing at home 
in Spare Time 


Journalism is the 
ideal spare-time oc- 
cupation for 

men 
and women, 
for there is 
a leasure 
in this kind 
of creative 
work _ that 
is hardly 
equa bed, 
and never 
excelled by 

other 


of Journalism 


and Story-Writing 
Within the pages of this 
informative Guide to Suc- 
cessful Writing will be 
found clear and concise 
directions for acquiring 
that essential technique 
which distinguishes the 
work of the trained Writer 
from the unformed efforts 
of the literary amateur. 

Send for this Book to- 
day. Learn how—through 
the medium of pleasant 
training taken in your own 
time and in your own home 
—you may speedily be 


© 


= 


= 


ALL PUBLICATIONS, NEWSPAPERS, 


MAGAZINES, ETC., NEED THE WORK OF 
WRITERS OF ABILITY 


spare-time writers make a 
larger income their 
evenings than from their 
daily work. 


FREE BOOK for 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS 
Post Coupon NOW 


How you may learn to 
earn by writing articles and 
stories is clearly outlined 
in ‘Modern Journalism 
and Story Writing,” an 
authoritative Book issued 
by the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Journalism, a Free 
Copy of which will be for- 
warded to with the 
ambition to write, who fill 
in and post to-day the 
Coupon in this announce- 
ment. 
THIS BOOK 
FREE 


54/8, 


(In Capitals) 


Saturday Review. 
October 8, 1932. 


drawing a welcome sparetime in- 
come limited only by your oppor- 
tunities for output. 

It is interesting from cover to 
cover. With a wealth of detail, it 
shows how the College Convenient 
POSTAL COURSES teach the 
literary aspirant exactly what be 
needs to know. Mr. Beverley 
Nichols has edited the Short 
Story Writing Course. Mr. J. W. 
Drawbell (Editor of the Sunday 
Chronicle) imparts in the Courses 
in Free Lance and Staff Journalism 
wisdom of a famous 


To know HOW to write is fully as 
important as to know WHAT to 
write—it is essential to success. 
Moreover, the College Courses give 
invaluable advice and information 
as to how and where Students can 
sell their work. 

The book will be accompanied by 
an offer of an EXPERT FREE 
CRITICISM of your work. There- 
a in and post the coupon 


FREE BOOK COUPON—Post Now! 


Please send me—without charge or obli- 
gation—a copy of your Free Book “Modern 
Journalism and Story Writing,’ together 
 - } your offer of a Free Criticism of my 
work. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 


Dept. J4/8. ST. ALBANS 
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Literary 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo- 

sitions also considered for publication. Known or 

unknown writers invited send MSS. Derek, Lrp., 
Dept. 8.R., 108, Charing X Road, London, W.C.2. 


HE COMING RACE. New Edition of of “ Ars Vivendi,” 

with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 

Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


NOVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed 

by experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grate- 
ful Testimonials Lonpon Literary Agency, Recent 
House, Recent Street, W.1. 


Art Galleries 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 
Marx Gertter—New Paintings. 
Ciara KiincHorrer—Paintings and Drawings. 


Educational 


Sussex Ptace, Hype Park, W.2. (Papp. 3352). 
Results, 1932, First List. 

Four places out of five. 

First, second and five others. 

Second and four others. 

Second, third, fourth, fifth and eight others. 


5, 


F.O. : 
Consular : 
Home Civil : 
1.C.8. : 


Miscellaneous 


(CHILDREN *S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to 

camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in 
charge of experienced staff. For terms write Principat, 
Beacon Hill School, peeierer Petersfield. 


MEA for the discerning. ‘Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon 

leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed 

in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 

rer from Eastern Imports, Ltp., 141, Moorgate, London, 
.C.2 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 

“ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit to manufac- 
turers, J. J. Freeman & Co., Lrp., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. 
SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, the finest combina- 
tion ever discovered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every 
pipeful an indescribable pleasure: 128. 6d. per }-lb. tin, 
post extra. 


REAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a_ beautiful, 

powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, 
Silent p Method. infallible cure for stammering and all vocal 
defects.—Free particulars and astounding aw to 
Pror. Rerp, 541, Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E 


MSS. Typewritten, 9d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and effi- 
cient service.—T. G. Davies, 20, Rectory Road, Canton, 
Cardiff. 


IETS OF SCHOOLS, Hostels, and similar institutions 
analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics. 
—Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (late 
Student in Institutional Administration at King’s College 
of Household and Social Science, London University), 42 
Heath Drive, Potter’s Bar. 


To Let 


ATTRACTIVE unfurnished flat, self-contained, newly 
decorated, £7 per month. One sitting-room, bed- 
room, bath-room, kitchen. Use of private gardens. Park 
7538 before 10.30 mornings, or write Strrumnc, 21, Royal 
Crescent, Holland Park, London. 


WITZERLAND.—To let for summer holidays or winter 

sports, furnished peasant’s chalet at Rougemont, 

Vaud, 3,500 ft. altitude. aid kept.—Apply B. W. Rrvtey, 
Talboys, Oxted, Surrey. 


Shipping 


P.& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
on Contract with H.M. Government) 


uent and Regula es ilings f 
ont and | egular Sailings from 


CA, 


ZEALAND, etc., 
P, & O. and B.I. Tickets 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient and New Zealand 
Shipping Companies. 


Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & 
Street, London, 8.W.1, ce, 
or 
ON, E.C.3 ents AWES & 
122; beaten all E.C.3 


EAST AND 


ibs 


Hotels. &e. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL BUCKINGHAM GATE 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast Ry sai 
‘Phone, Water (h. &c.) in every room. Central heating throughout 


Entertainments 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
EVENSONG 
By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
Leontine Sagan’s psychological study of adolescence 
‘““MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM ” 
Also the Himalayan Exp. film ‘“‘ EXCELSIOR.” 


NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3878) 


Evgs. 8.15 sharp, Mats. Thurs., Sat, at 2.30 (last weeks) 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


by BERNARD SHAW 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


SUBSCRIPTION 
FOREIGN 


15/- a year. 
17/6 a year. 
Communications and cheques to be sent to the 
Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing 


Company, Ltd., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


' old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the SarurDAY 
Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 


and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sixpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, SaroRpay ‘18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Published by the Proprietors, PUBLISHIXG Co., Lm., 


two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, in the pe ron of London, and Printed by the 


—— k Buildi Adelphi (Telephone: Temple Bar 8157) -- 
ter the, Bucnisy Press, 9 , St. Andrew Street, 


London, E.C.4. Saturday, October 8th, 1932. 
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